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he Financial Outlook 


By Joun PEL 


The Government and the People 


HE founders of our nation were immersed 

in the doctrines of Jean Jacques Rousseau 

and his school. The keystone of this dogma 
was the social contract, a theoretical agreement 
which had—or might have —been entered into 
between the people (who in the original state of 
nature were good and pure) and their various 
governors and governments. The really im- 
portant idea thus advanced was the sovereignty 
of the people, which directly opposed the older 
theory of monarchy by divine right. 

Hamilton, an aristocrat by disposition, op- 
posed to the whole democratic dogma, did 
strengthen the Federal powers, but it was Jef- 
ferson, an enthusiastic disciple of Rousseau’s, 
who wrote the Constitution and was really 
responsible for our form of government. The 
people, having delivered themselves from 
British tyranny, were free and equal. Un- 
dreamed-of opportunities awaited them. Every 
precaution was taken to secure forever the 
people’s freedom and sovereignty. A balance of 
power was deliberately struck between the 
Federal and local governments so that neither 
might become overbearing. 

In Jefferson’s conception, governments were 
to play a very small réle in American life. 
Certain regulatory offices which have been 
found expedient in the conduct of human affairs 
would be supplied, but within these limitations, 
the people would be free to enjoy their oppor- 
tunities. Obviously they, the sovereign, could 
expect nothing but menial and regulatory 
services from their creature, the Government. 

Perhaps Jefferson’s shortcoming -was his 
failure to imagine the unbounded opportuni- 
ties which actually were in store for the Amer- 
ican people. The nation grew like a mushroom. 
The problems of human relations and inter- 
relations rapidly became almost infinitely com- 
plicated. Governments had to expand and mul- 
tiply their activities in order to preserve even 
a semblance of justice and order. 


After enjoying freedom from royal tyranny 
and balloon-like expansion for a hundred and 
forty years, we entered the World War. This 
was a Government action. The people, only a 
few months earlier, had expressed at the polls 
their desire to remain out of the War. Ever since 
Jefferson’s time, however, the real power of 
the Federal Government had been increasing 
— a fat weed, as it were, growing in the garden 
of prosperity. 

So the people accepted the decree without a 
murmur. When, a few months later the Gov- 
ernment asked them to lend it their money — 
in quantities undreamed-of before — they did 
so, docilely. The War was, after all, producing 
both excitement and prosperity. 

The War was followed, in due time, by the 


boom. There have been other booms in our - 


brief, stupendous history, but this one was 
unique in one respect. The Government took 
the credit for it. We were no longer the free 
and sovereign American people, enjoying our 
freedom in our own peculiar way. We had be- 
come like the people of Rome in the days of the 
Empire, prosperous serfs of the Government, 
kept docile and contented by wily, lascivious 
emperors who exhibited gladiatorial contests in 
increasing numbers, and tossed more and more 
Christians to the hungry lions. 

Hoover was elected to the Presidency on the 
strength of the belief that the Government was 
giving the people prosperity. The stream had 
risen above its source. Prosperity would last in- 
definitely — or as long as the Republicans were 
reélected to office, for they were the custodians 
of the formula. 

Although the stock market was boiling and 
automobiles were pouring onto the Govern- 
ment-built highways by the million, one im- 
portant section of our population was not 
enjoying prosperity — the farmers. This was 
certainly a reflection on the infallibility of the 
Government. However, the farmers were 
promised that they would soon be sharing the 
Utopian existence of stock traders and boot- 
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leggers. A special session of Congress was called 
to provide the farmers with prosperity. 

Any one could see that all the farmers needed 
was higher prices for their products. Since the 
price for these commodities was established at 
the great grain exchanges of Chicago and New 
York, these would seem to be the proper places 
to go to do something about prices then estab- 
lished. Daily, reports were being broadcast of 
the success of private pools and manipulations 
on the Stock Exchange. So the Government 
decided to operate the grain and cotton markets 
in a big way. Huge sums of money were bor- 
rowed from the people, who had formed the 
lending habit during the War, and the Farm 
Board embarked on its disastrous career. 

Then came the great panic on the New York 
Stock Exchange. That shook some people’s 
faith in the New Era, but Hoover, sincerely be- 
lieving the things which he had heard his party 
press agents announcing the year before, re- 
mained consistent to his platform of Govern- 
ment-made prosperity. Although, always before 
in history, a Stock Exchange panic had been 
followed by a severe deflation and business de- 
pression, this time the Government would inter- 
fere with the natural mechanism of economic 
laws and forestall the awful consequences of 
overinflation and speculation. So business leaders 
were gathered together in conference at Wash- 
ington. They decided that the railroads should 
lead the move to avert a depression by spend- 
ing as much money as rapidly as_ possible. 
The famous “Pollyanna” campaign was 
started. Wages were to be maintained, prices 
stimulated. The Government was going to 
rescue the people from the consequences of 
their folly. 

That year, as a result of reduced incomes and 
receding business activity, the Federal budget 
was not quite balanced. The President, quite 
consistently, waited for magic to interrupt the 
workings of age-old economic formulas. Mean- 
while, the people were glad to lend the Govern- 
ment money. After all wasn’t it their own 
creation? How could it do wrong? 

The bankers, unfortunately, did not confine 
their lending to their own Government. They 
lent to other people’s — any people’s Govern- 
ment, and finally to anybody, as long as he was 
: foreigner. They knew their own people too 
well. Then they tried to collect. They found 
they couldn’t, so they went to the Government 


— the still infallible Government. Result: the 
Hoover Moratorium. 

Having saved the farmers and the bankers, 
the Government decided to save everybody with 
one fell swoop, so it erected the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

Well, we aren’t saved yet, and we never will 
be until we realize that we have got to save 
ourselves. The American people have done it 
before and they will do it again. They shook 
off the tyranny of the Government which 
George the Third gave them, and they have got 
to shake off the tyranny of the Government 
they gave themselves. The Government can no 
more give prosperity than it can cure our head- 
aches when we drink too much. Unfortunately, 
it can retard recovery. 

The greatest detriment to recovery today is 
the fact that the Government is hogging the 
bond market. There are many going concerns 
which would spend money for expansion, re- 
construction and rehabilitation, if it were not 
for the impossibility of financing. Liquidity is 
the prime and almost sole objective of every 
executive today — because the Government has 
ruined the bond market. 

In spite of the severity of the depression there 
is still a steady flow of funds seeking investment 
in the bond market. The Government, like a 
sponge, is absorbing this stream to exactly the 
extent of its deficit, or a hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of dollars a month. 

If the budget were magically balanced to- 
morrow, this flow of capital would be diverted 
to corporate bonds. The investment market 
would precipitately recover to normal levels, 
and investment bankers, hungry for business, 
would finance expansions and new projects. 

It is true, of course, that the Government 
spends its hundred and fifty millions a month, 
but this is sterile spending as compared with 
that which is normally provided for by the 
bond market — capital investment. The erec- 
tion and operation of a new factory producing 
electrical energy, for example, would stimulate 
activity in many related lines, whereas the ex- 
pense connected with establishing a new com- 
mission to study the War debts would benefit 
relatively few. 

Even if it became clear that the budget were 
going to be balanced a year hence, the bond 
market would, I believe, respond by promptly 

(Continued on page X) 
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By Vircinia BaRNEY 





FICTION 
The Invisible Police. By Louis Pendleton. New York: 
The New-Church Press. $1.25. 
The fate of a group of people, after drowning in mid- 
ocean, in the land of the immortals and the peculiar 
power of their guardians in that realm make an interest- 
ing story. 


GOVERNMENT AND INTERNATIONALISM 


Government and Politics of Italy. By Henry Russeil 
Spencer. Yonkers, New York: World Book Company. 


Italian politics and governmental problems are pre- 


sented in a thorough study, which includes a prelimi- 
nary sketch of the social and geographic conditions, 
the recent political history of that nation, and an ex- 
planation of the corporative state. 


Can Nations Be Neighbors? Internationalism in Four 
Dimensions. By David Livingston Crawford. Boston: 
The Stratford Cémpany. $1.50. 

This book argues the possibility and necessity of main- 

taining nationalism, in spite of its threats to peace, and 

of developing an internationalism which will not do 
away with national divisions. 
(Continued on page XII) 
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Aperitif 


Behind the Campus Bars 


OSSIBLY there is no reason to ex- 
Pp pect ex-football stars, even of a 
prominent Eastern university whose 
high scholastic standards have been 
well advertised, to appear intelligent, 
to speak grammatically, or to have 
anything to say worth hearing. But 
these three were below par, well be- 
low par, and we were assured that 
they had all graduated from their 
illustrious Alma Mater. That fact 
seemed to require explanation, and 
we demanded it from one of their 
classmates. His answer was unhesi- 
tating: “What do you think the 
honor system’s for?” 

In an era of the wildest idealistic 
vagaries the realism of that was 
sweet and comforting. Back some- 
where in the years there had been a 
vague idea that the honor system 
was intended to help make Christian 
gentlemen of pork-packers’ offspring; 
the result in many cases was so ap- 
parently unsuccessful that the idea 
had petered out, the honor system 
continuing on, another outworn relic 
in education’s vast museum. But 
here were the football players seeing 


it with open eyes, using it as a means 
to four years of mental, if only 
partially physical, comfort. What if 
their conversation did leave some- 
thing to be desired? Their feet were 
on the ground. 

It is said that the kind of football 
which brought young men to college 
who had no desire for learning, but 
who saw in it a pleasant livelihood, is 
rapidly dying out. Perhaps their real- 
ism has communicated itself to the 
other students. Perhaps even the old 
grads are growing too old and weary 
and dispirited with depression to 
continue the time-worn gestures. 
And there is a bare chance that the 
college authorities themselves are 
peeking out of their ivory towers on a 
world grown exceptionally interest- 
ing, if very melancholy. Therefore, it 
seems on the verge of possibility that 
another change may come about — 
or close enough to the verge to talk 
about it. 

First, it might be well to recall the 
fact that approximately a million 
girls and boys go to college in this 
country. What percentage of the to- 
tal number of young people in the 
proper age limits that constitutes 
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seems to have been left out of the 
census calculations, but it must be 
large enough to throw an immediate 
doubt on the possibility that they all 
go there with a burning thirst for 
pure knowledge. Yet if the normal 
actions of college authorities are a 
reliable criterion, that is the assump- 
tion on which most rules and regula- 
tions are based. “If,” those authori- 
ties say to erring adolescents, “you 
don’t care enough about being here 
to do your work properly and keep 
out of trouble, there are plenty of 
others anxious to take your place.” 
Exeunt the adolescents, for periods 
varying from a week to life. 

With the high moral attitude ex- 
pressed in these words, no one could 
quarrel. But there are other things 
involved that right now seem more 
important than high moral attitudes. 
For instance, in the case of an expen- 
sive private college, the chances are 
at least even that the youth’s parents 
have invested a very considerable 
amount of money in his previous 
education, with the idea that he 
would some day have a decorated 

iece of sheepskin to help him get a 
job. There are, of course, employers 
who do not mind hiring high school 
graduates; there are employers who 
prefer not to have anything to do 
with college graduates; but there are 
also employers who sneer very hard 
at any one who started a college 
education and could not finish it. 
The parents know this quite well, 
though their sons may not. And since 
parents in this class are apt to be in 
just as worried a condition as any 
others nowadays, it does not raise 
their spirits to tell them that their 
son is solely to blame for the depre- 
ciation of their educational invest- 


ment in him any more than it does to 
tell them that Europe is to blame for 
the depreciation of their investments 
in the stock market. They have 
heard almost all the blaming that 
they will be able to stand for a gen- 
eration; what they want is results. 
In the case of less prosperous 
parents, the State has borne most of 
the expense involved in their chil- 
dren’s education. But, considering 
the weird figures deficits are attain- 
ing in the year 1933, the State is 
hardly better able to bear such losses 
than the individual. Moreover, if we 
Americans have ever had a coherent 
philosophy, it was that we could 
educate ourselves to Eden, which is, 
of course, the reason for the vast 
sums we spend on education. Why, 
then, even if it could afford to, should 
the State throw away its investment 
in young men and women because 
their attitude toward knowledge 
does not compare favorably with the 
attitude which their superiors think 
they ought to have? The State wants 
and needs them educated (according 
to Technocracy, too, the world is 
growing complex); as an unusually 
uncomprehending abstraction it can 
not possibly care whether they like it 
or not. Again, the thing is results. 
Of course there can not be a mil- 
lion young men and women between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty- 
three so avid for learning that they 
will obey all the moral and scholastic 
regulations that academic ingenuity 
has contrived in this curious country. 
The plain fact is that learning, on the 
whole, is a dull and thankless task; it 
tries the nerves and, in many cases — 
to —_ a metaphor — demands 
practically Bacchanalian antidotes 
for successful administration. There 
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can be nothing original in the obser- 
vation that college enrolments ran up 
to their colossal totals during a pe- 
riod when the morals of youth were 
generally considered to be rushing 
down the scale at a similar dizzy 
speed. But if the country really 
needs so many college-educated men 
and women, neither indignant ser- 
mons nor suspensions and expulsions 
are going to be of any help. 


A" of which is elementary. Our 
progressive education experts 
have been after the problem tooth 
and nail, not to say vociferously, 
for years now; but if you admit the 
premise that learning, much of useful 
learning, is inordinately and by 
nature dull, there is only limited 
success in store for them. In any 
event, they have not had time or sup- 
port to prove their theories. Assum- 
ing that presently entrenched aca- 
demicians have failed to solve the 
problem and that the problem is 
worth solving, is there anything that 
can be done at once? 

Why not jails? The idea has had 
little or no trial and it does seem to 
have logic behind it. Its essential 
theory is quite simple. Each college 
would be provided with a building 
set apart from the others. In keeping 
with modern penal methods, it would 
probably be called something more 
euphonious than “jail” — “The Stu- 
dent’s Temporary Rest” might do 
nicely on most campuses. There 
would be no more suggestion of iron 
bars about the place than was neces- 
sary to keep inmates from leaving. 
Cells would be divided by sound- 
proof walls. Culprits would sleep in 
comfortable beds and eat at least as 
good food as was available to them in 


their regular college life — better if 
possible. In each cell would be a desk, 
well provided with paper, pencils, 
erasers, perhaps even a typewriter. 
Bookshelves would line the walls. 
There would be a library in the 
building filled with routine books, 
and attendants to get any special 
ones needed from the regular college 
library. The head attendant’s job 
would be to see to it that no inmate 
got a book that was not necessary for 
one of his courses. 

In a central courtyard there would 
be a small gymnasium, completely 
fitted out, where physical culture 
could have its part in the curriculum. 
For an hour in the morning and 
another in the afternoon prisoners 
would have access to it for exercise, 
and in the evening they could gather 
there again for an hour’s conversa- 
tion, seeing visitors or playing games. 
But a careful search of visitors would 
be made on the way in to prevent 
smuggling either of instruments that 
might help in an escape or of alco- 
holic or literary contraband that 
might lighten the rigor of confine- 
ment. 

Otherwise, the young people would 
be left to their own devices in their 
cells — except that through appro- 
priate apertures in the doors a kind of 
deacon occasionally would thrust a 
long rod to wake some nodding stu- 
dent. This would happen between an 
eight-thirty breakfast and ten o’clock 
at night: else too many students 
might go into hibernation and defeat 
the establishment’s purpose. 

After a day or two of aimless pic- 
ture-drawing, writing letters, or what- 
ever other activity he could devise to 
prop up his rebellious spirit, the 
average prisoner out of very bore- 
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dom would resign himself to some 
measure of what he had been sent to 
college to do. The measure, natu- 
rally, would vary, but there would be 
at least a few cases of students’ dis- 
covering an unsuspected but genuine 
interest in the reading. At the op- 
posite extreme there would be a large 
number of those whose boast had al- 
ways been that they never opened a 
book who might at least become 
acquainted with chapter headings. 
This would raise them to the status 
of people who argue the merits of 
popular current books from reading 
their reviews, and would be some 
improvement. 

Further, students might find their 
understanding of passages in certain 
books limited, and being genuinely 
puzzled, attempt in the evening con- 
versations to elicit help from others. 
Human vanity being what it is, this 
should rouse the others to untried 
intellectual feats. There is, of course, 
no guarantee that truth would be 
found, but at least the individual 
search for it would be something 
fresh and stimulating in American 
college life. 

All of which, naturally, is based on 
the assumption that exposure for 
ten hours a day to unadulterated 
knowledge would do no permanent 
harm to young Americans. Mr. Hays 
will argue in the negative. 


As from incarceration’s direct 
effect on their store of learning, 
there is this to consider: when a 
platitudinous orator addresses a grad- 
uating class with the admonition that, 
because it is their destiny to have 
wealth and power above the average 
of people in the country, they must 
bear in mind its noble ideals, be 
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honorable leaders in thought and 
action, deserving of their good for- 
tune, etc., the performance may be 
sickening but it has its large measure 
of truth. Somehow or other the 
vacuous faces gazing at him are later 
going to be issuing orders that con- 
trol government, business and in- 
dustry, as well as the professions. 
Unfortunately for their sense of the 
realities then, during these formative 
four years there is no class of our 
whole conglomerated population so 
insulated from grim contact with the 
majesty of the law as these future 
leaders. 

Most colleges are still small and 
separated from large cities. They 
form communities of their own, al- 
most self-governing and self-suffi- 
cient. If a student offends the town 
authorities, his dean often intercedes 
and provides punishment of his own 
mild devising. Parents expect him to 
protect their offspring from sordid 
events, even as they would do at 
home. The combination of wealth 
and a veneer of learning are supposed 
to be above ordinary justice, and 
they generally are, though learning 
by itself may not be. Higher educa- 
tion is, of course, less a prerogative of 
wealth now than it once was, but the 
two still go together often enough. 

So these students are taught ideal- 
ism in their classes and in their 
transgressions are encouraged to 
realize the immunity from full punish- 
ment conferred on them by position. 
Which of the two lessons is most 
likely to sink in? If the answer is not 
completely obvious, take a look at 
America. The argument here is that 
giving them even a mild taste, while 
still in college, of what would happen 
to them for their sins in the outside 
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world might help in some degree. 
However luxurious The Student’s 
Temporary Rest in comparison with 
Sing Sing or San Quentin, no normal 
youth could fail to feel the difference 
between life there and life in his 
dormitory. 

Except for the difficulty of finding 
money to build the jails, this seems 
to be an exceptionally appropriate 
time to institute such a change, for 
unmistakably our traditional attitude 
toward reward and punishment has 
broken down. Our parents taught us 
that if we were good we should be 
done good by, and the obverse. The 
implication was that if we even only 
tried to be good and failed in some 
particular through practically no 
fault of our own, nothing very awful 
would happen to us. But it has, 
whether we succeeded in our virtue 
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or not — something very awful in- 
deed. So now we are rapidly headed 
toward an entirely different concep- 
tion, with reward left out altogether. 
No one expects that any more; all 
any one hopes for is distinction in the 
punishment, some regard for in- 
dividual merit in the massacre. 

Consequently, a scholar who re- 
ceived three weeks’ “rest” for flunk- 
ing Latin at mid-years would be less 
likely now to slander his professor 
than when Radio was at 250. There 
might even be a rather general break- 
ing of parietal rules two or three 
weeks before final examinations, 
somewhat as there is now a rush of 
applications for entrance to the in- 
firmary during the same period. 
Progress has odd twists and 
turnings. 

W. A. D. 











The Dollar Lie 


By A. A. BouBLiKorr 


It has encouraged hoarding, caused the failure of the Federal 
Reserve open market operations and augmented the 


deflation 


HERE is nothing in the world so 
| tempting to politicians, as to 
lie to the “man in the street,” 
for he is tremendously credulous, 
enthusiastic and generous in his 
response to the man who knows how 
to lie plausibly, especially by tickling 
patriotic feelings. Yet there is also 
nothing so dangerous as that same 
“man in the street,” because he likes 
to draw his own conclusions from 
the lies he is fed, and those conclu- 
sions are as likely as not to be quite 
unexpected and in most cases ex- 
tremely harmful to the nation as a 
whole, as well as to the individuals 
composing it. 

One of these famous, almost his- 
toric, lies was the announcement by 
M. Klotz, Minister of Finance in the 
Clemenceau cabinet, that his Gov- 
ernment was going to extract from 
Germany the entire cost of the War, 
or exactly 485 billion francs. The 
French Chamber, composed to a 
great extent of men economically 
and financially well informed, knew 
very well that the whole German 
national wealth did not exceed 330 
billion marks and that therefore it 
was absolutely impossible to extract 


from her 485 billion francs. Yet not 
a single man in the Parliament dared 
to rise and to ask M. Klotz how he 
would perform such legerdemain: 
the lie was too pleasant to the 
“man in the street” and the sus- 
ceptibilities of the “sovereign peo- 
ple” had to be taken into account, 
especially then when elections were 


approaching. The deputies ap- 
plauded frantically. 

A slogan was coined: “Le Boche 
payera!” —“The German will 


pay!” — and an era of the most fan- 
tastically reckless spending was 
inaugurated. Why economize? Le 
Boche payera! 

Dodging taxes became a national 
sport. Perfectly honorable people 
boasted publicly of having defrauded 
their Government of so and so much 
money by making false declarations 
of revenue. Why pay? Le Boche 
payera! 

The budget showed a huge deficit 
every year, yet no new taxes were or 
could be introduced. Why should 
they? Le Boche payera! 

And this madhouse lasted until 
the franc began to sell at fifty to the 
dollar and the whole economic struc- 
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ture of France was on the brink of a 
complete collapse. Nobody can deny 
that the foundation for this national 
calamity was laid down by the 
magnificent lie of M. Klotz. 

Another lie was placed in circula- 
tion shortly afterward and cost a 
pretty penny to the French people, 
too. At that time the French pa- 
triotic papers began publishing hys- 
terical articles about the “fabulous” 
dividends of German companies. 
Almost every day there appeared 
information regarding different con- 
cerns which earned fifty, sixty, even 
ninety per cent on their capital. 
Of course the patriotic writers 
omitted to mention that the capital 
of German companies was still 
counted in gold marks, while the 
earnings came in paper marks, which 
were already twenty to thirty times 
cheaper. For an economically edu- 
cated man these patriotic lies were 
quite apparent and stupid, but 
“the man in the street” was very 
much impressed and immediately 
began to draw his own conclusions. 
His line of reasoning was: “If my 
Government is so stupid that it 
permits the Germans to cheat my 
country, why at least should I not 
personally make some profit from 
the situation? If Germany is bound 
to come back, to recover from the 
War scars, then certainly her cur- 
rency is going to come back too. 
Why shouldn’t I take a flyer in 
marks?” 

And the famous “mark swindle” 
began, involving the speculating pub- 
lic in both hemispheres and costing 
them several billions in good money. 
There is not the slightest doubt that 
this whole “swindle,” for which 
Germany was so bitterly — and 
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quite undeservedly — assailed, could 
never have assumed the proportions 
it actually did but for the free pub- 
licity provided to the mark by the 
Intransigeant and other patriotic 
French papers. The “man in the 
street” believed them implicitly and 
acted accordingly. One can not deny 
that within his limitations he acted 
quite logically. 


T PRESENT the American “man 
in the street” is being fed with 
a different, though just as patriotic, 
lie, and one feels inclined to predict 
that the consequences are bound to 
be just as unpleasant. He is told by 
a chorus of politicians and econo- 
mists that there is no inflation in 
America. 

The national turnover in America 
has declined since the happy days of 
1929 by at least fifty percent. In 
the meantime the amount of cur- 
rency issued by the Federal Reserve 
has increased by twenty per cent. If 
this is not inflation, what is? The 
ratio between the amount of money 
issued and the turnover has increased 
almost two and a half times, and yet 
there is no inflation! 

The time-honored method of creat- 
ing currency inflation is as follows: 
the Government deposits with the 
bank of issue an I.0.U., the bank 
orders a corresponding amount of 
bills printed and delivers them to 
the Government to spend as it 
pleases, ordinarily to cover the 
deficit in the budget. The American 
“non-inflationary” procedure con- 
sists of buying Government bonds 
in the open market and issuing new 
paper money on their security. 
Where is the difference? Only that in 
the first case the expenditure to the 
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Government is slightly less: it con- 
sists in the cost of typewriting the 
Secretary of the Treasury’s note to 
the bank, while the American prac- 
tice involves quite a large disburse- 
ment for printing the numerous bond 
certificates, previously sold to the 
public and then bought back from it, 
and of paying brokers’ commissions. 
However, the final result to the bank 
is absolutely identical: it has nothing 
except the Government’s promise to 
pay behind the newly created paper 
money. The extra money can not be 
needed for business transactions, 
because they have declined by half, 
and since serving business is the 
only real purpose of “sound” money, 
then the money created by the 
Federal Reserve Board during this 
last year is substantially and purely 
inflation money. If the politicians 
deny this obvious fact, it is quite 
pardonable: “Politics are funny,” 
as Mr. Garner said when he heard 
about his nomination. Yet how the 
economists can join in such asser- 
tions is beyond any comprehension. 

However, this should in no way be 
construed as an attempt to criticize 
the action taken by the Federal 
Reserve Board. On the contrary, 
this action is perfectly justified, and 
in the opinion of the writer it should 
have been taken a whole year earlier. 

As a matter of fact, even a child 
could realize that if the country is 
suffering from a severe deflation, the 
only relief imaginable is a certain 
amount of inflation, deliberately and 
openly brought about by the agency 
controlling the country’s monetary 
system. The president of a large 
Canadian insurance company ad- 
vocated two years ago exactly what 
the Reserve Board finally did, 
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namely, issue superfluous money in 
order to stop the decline of com- 
modity prices. 

France, in order to combat the ill 
effects of deflation resorted to the 
same method, and, by a curious coin- 
cidence, increased her circulation 
since the 1929 crash by almost 
exactly the same twenty per cent as 
America did — from sixty-nine bil- 
lion francs to eighty-three billion. 
The only difference is that France 
got most gratifying results and 
America got none at all. The French 
internal prices rose by five per cent in 
the face of a world-wide fall of 
twenty per cent, her unemployment 
is insignificant and her business is 
plodding ahead hopefully, awaiting 
better times to come, without any 
sign of despair or panic, while in 
America prices have steadily fol- 
lowed the world downward trend, 
unemployment has reached figures 
almost equal to those of unemployed 
in all European countries put to- 
gether. The spirit of the business 
community seems to be completely 
broken. Seemingly serious people 
are talking about the country going 
to the dogs and similar drivel. No- 
body has courage enough to start 
any kind of project and even the 
professional optimists of the recent 
oer d era are not giving out 

opeful interviews. 


Wie is the explanation? Why 
did not the currency inflation 
in America produce the customary 
effect of lowering the buying ca- 
pacity of the money and — vice 
versa — of raising prices? 

Of course the quantitative theory 
of money does not hold; there are 
too many kinds of “‘schreibgeld,” as 
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the Germans call them — checks, 
drafts, open accounts, etc. — for the 
amount of currency in circulation to 
affect the prices in exact proportion 
to the number of tokens issued. Yet 
prices are still very sensitive to the 
ratio of money to turnover. In 
Russia the ruble during the two 
decades preceding the War was 
absolutely stable. This stability was 
attained only through a very watch- 
ful and active policy on the part of 
the State Bank. Every fall, when the 
marketing of the crop began and 
money moved from the cities to the 
villages, the bank began its so called 
“temporary” issues of rubles, 100, 
126, or 200 million rubles at a time. 
Thus the supply of money for the 
cities was assured and prices did not 
rise. After the New Year, when the 
grain was sold and taxes paid, the 
money returned to the cities, and, in 
order to prevent an eventual super- 
abundance of currency, the bank 
gradually retired its “temporary” 
issues and burnt them. In conse- 
quence Russians entirely forgot 
about any fluctuations in the buying 
capacity of their money. Had the 
bank failed to make temporary 
issues, these fluctuations would have 
been violent, as they actually were 
before Count Witte’s “stabilization” 
of the ruble. 

Why then did the forcing into 
circulation of an additional 
million dollars in the face of a 

tly contracted national turnover 
ail to produce any marked effect on 
prices in America? 

The answer is simple and quite 
obvious: hoarding. The hoarders 
took care of all new issues, together 


with a goodly ~~ n of the old 
stock of money. It is a very difficult 
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task to figure out how much money 
is now in hiding. Yet if we consider 
the fact that prices have not risen 
since the crash, the ratio between 
the amount of money in actual 
circulation and the turnover can not 
possibly be above the ratio of 1929. 
Therefore, the amount of hoarded 
money must be well above the two 
billion mark. 

Should all this money suddenly 
come out into the open, the Federal 
Reserve would not have means of 
retiring it from circulation, for its 
portfolio of “‘governmentals” is not 
much over a billion dollars. Besides, 
by offering the public a billion 
dollars’ worth of Federal bonds, the 
Board might easily glut the market 
for governmental securities and thus 
make impracticable or at least very 
difficult the huge Treasury borrowing 
operations which are impending. 
Our tremendous budgetary deficits 
can be covered only by borrowing — 
or printing more paper money. The 
experience of all countries which 
have had the misfortune to pass 
through inflation teaches that in- 
flation money can never be tempted 
by governmentals. It is substantially 
speculative, not investment money. 
Besides this, when money is losing 
its purchasing power the bankers 
shun every kind of fixed revenue 
paper, governmentals included. It 
will be a very hard task to borrow 
simultaneously for covering the def- 
icits and for retiring the eae 
money. No Government has ever 
yet succeeded in doing that. 


i always has “the greatest 
Secretary of the Treasury since 
Alexander Hamilton” and never a 
trace of financial policy. She simply 
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drifts from one uncontrollable situa- 
tion into another. Thus she drifted 
— without a single word of warning 
from the Secretary of the Treasury 
—into the “new era” frenzy of 
1927-1929, into the crash of 1929, 
into an unspeakable depression. Now 
she is drifting into a new outburst of 
speculation. 

What will happen if the hoarders 
decide to stop hoarding and do it in 
the true American fashion of a 
stampede? 

When inflation is produced grad- 
ually, the public has a chance to 
adjust itself to the new value of 
money and to become engaged on 
the debtor as well as on the creditor 
side and thus equalize the eventual 
gains and losses produced by the 
depreciation of the purchasing ca- 


pacity of the currency. If, on the 


contrary, the inflation manifests 
itself suddenly, everybody rushes to 
become a debtor, to get rid of cur- 
rency, and an incredible scramble for 
“real values” eventuates. In this 
connection one must remember that 
not only the aggregate value of the 
——— material on the Stock 
xchange declined, but also the 
number of securities available. Lots 
of shares were taken off the market 
by bargain-hunting investors; a 
many disappeared altogether 
through bankruptcies. Not a few 
were written off in the process of 
reorganization of different companies 
in distress. The net result of their 
reappearance would be such a wild 
speculation that the “new era” 
excesses would look like child’s play. 
The Federal Reserve Board, in ef- 
fect, has relinquished control over the 
circulation to the hoarders. When it 
decided to produce an inflation, the 
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hoarders did not allow it to get the 
results desired. If now they decide 
to get rid of the currency they so 
foolishly accumulated, the Board 
will not be able to retire the super- 
fluous money. 

The worst part of it is that nobody 
seems even to suspect the menace 
concealed in the fantastic hoarding 
produced by the pusillanimous pol- 
icy of the Board. Had the Board 
come forward with an open, frank 
and courageous declaration that it 
was embarking upon a policy of con- 
trolled inflation, that it was going to 
stop the fall of prices and the rise of 
purchasing capacity of the currency, 
no hoarding of the present crazy 
dimensions could ever have origi- 
nated. 

The hoarder can not be accused of 
having acted foolishly. On the con- 
trary, he drew his conclusions in a 
most logical way. When he saw that 
everything was on the toboggan, 
when he heard every one “in the 
know ”’— political and financial lead- 
ers, bankers, professors, economists, 
newspaper men — reiterate over and 
over again that the dollar was as 
firm as a rock, that no inflation would 
ever be resorted to, that no deprecia- 
tion of the American money was 
imaginable, he decided quite sensibly 
that for him the only thing to do, 
in order to save the remnants of his 
dwindling fortune, was to transform 
it into rock-like dollars and to hide 
them. 

Hoarding is the result of the 
patriotic lie. | 

Should anybody of authority, en- 
joying the confidence of the Ameri- 
can people, tell the hoarders that 
they have been deceived, that in- 
flation is an accomplished fact, that 
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depreciation of the purchasing ca- 
pacity of the dollar may start any 
day, hoarding would become an 
event of the past overnight. The 
flight from the dollar and after real 
values woud take the place of the 
present flight from business, invest- 
ment and bank deposits and after 
illusory “rock-like” dollars. 

The awakening from the artificial 
dream produced by the patriotic lies 
regarding the dollar will be quite 
painful, not less so than the awaken- 
ing of the French from their own 
dreams, but it will be an awakening. 
When a person is in a stupor, a shock 
properly administered very often 
brings him to his senses quickly and 
without any medicine whatever. The 
shock of an outburst of speculation 
may revive the American business 
community from its present stupor- 
like attitude. There are too many 
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orders indefinitely postponed in the 
expectation of a further fall of 
prices. Should the impression gain 
ground that the period of falling 
prices is over, these belated orders 
would be rushed through, and the 
wheels of industry would start turn- 
ing again almost immediately. 

There is nothing wrong with this 
country. It is as rich in resources as 
it ever was. Its population is as 
active and inventive as ever. There 
is not a reason in the world why 
present inactivity and despair should 
not pass as a bad dream, when the 
courage is found to discard the lie 
which is perpetuating it. 

Means to stop the fall of prices 
are at hand. They need only to be 
used. Let the American people 
know the truth about the dollar and 
the depression will be a thing of the 
past. : 








The German Interlude 


By GeorGe GERHARD 


Fourteen years of republican government have proved a fail- 
ure. Will Germany revert to a monarchical State? 


Germany today and which 
changes — like the weather — 
about four times a year, can be 
judged with any degree of accuracy 
only by examining the fundamental 
forces. As these underlying causes do 
not come to the surface of events 
every month or every year, but can 
be clearly made out only over a long 
iod of time, this means that daily 
istory must be sacrificed to the 
history of decades. It means that one 
must take one’s eyes from the lime- 
light and centre attention upon the 
things that go on behind the scenes. 
The tools of yesterday become the 
heroes of tomorrow, and the heroes of 
yesterday serve as tools with which a 
better futare may be built. 

General Kurt von Schleicher has 
been serving as a willing and patient 
instrument in army and government 
for the last forty years. Today he is 
the latest heroic edition of Ger- 
many’s “Iron Man,” notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the General is as 
smooth as a velvet glove. For Ger- 
many must have her “Iron Man.” 
The previous edition was Dr. Hein- 
rich Bruening. Now he is serving his 
party, the Catholic Centrists, to 
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build a better, a more orderly State. 
President von Hindenburg has been 
posing for a long time asthe“ Staunch 
Oak” of the Reich. He and the public 
have grown tired of the cognomen; 
the old President is serving without 
either enthusiasm or imagination. 
‘Handsome Adolf” Hitler seems to 
hold a perpetual option on heroic 
virtues, as is admitted by himself 
and his followers, by standing al- 
ways near enough the limelight not 
to be overlooked. 

And there are many others who 
either have been in the headlines, like 
von Papen, or have just missed 
them, like some leaders of the Social- 
ist and Communist parties, or may 
be in the headlines in the near future, 
as, for instance, Strasser, the leading 
man — up to recently — of the Hit- 
lerites. All of them are full of hope 
and of (in view of past and present 
disappointments, almost incredible) 
optimism. Most of them wear uni- 
forms of one kind or another. Most 
of them have had exciting careers. 
Most of them are colorful personali- 
ties and lend themselves well to 
bristling biographies. But none of the 
past and present leaders of Reichs- 
tag, cabinet and Government could 

















ever boast of being truly representa- 
tive of the German people since the 
War. Which brings up the question: 
What is true and representative of 
the German people? 


HE War left the German people, 
T who had fought most of the four 
years from 1914 to 1918 on a united 
political front, in a state of bitterness 
which is the inevitable after-taste of 
defeat. But the German people were 
not desperate, or else the Reich 
would probably have fallen apart. 
As it was, Bavaria, the largest state 
after Prussia, stuck loyally to the 
Reich, in spite of several anti-Prus- 
sian efforts to win her over either to a 
Danube Union or to an Alliance of 
the Rhine Provinces. The same was 
true of the state of Baden, Wuert- 
temberg, the Rhineland, and East 
and West Prussia. 

The union of the German Reich 
outlasted the humiliation of Ver- 
sailles. The Reich stood firm, and its 
people set grimly to the task of re- 
construction. Here surely, if ever, 
was the stage prepared for a supreme, 
for a united effort of all the people. 
Here was an opportunity to redeem 
the proud tradition of the nation, to 
forget political quarrels (which had 
grown rusty, anyway, in the War) 
and to concentrate upon this one 
aim to make up for losses, to regain 
trade and prestige and international 
recognition. 

This singular opportunity was 
even enhanced by the fact that, 
when the Armistice came, the people 
took over the reins. They founded 
the German Republic. They took 
affairs into their own hands, and out 
of those who had ruled since the 
times of Bismarck, the right-wing 
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conservatives. The millions of people 
who make up the middle and the 
working classes elected their own 
President, Friedrich Ebert, their 
own cabinet, their own constitution, 
their own little army, their own flag, 
their own Reichstag even. 

Shortly after the War, the most 
powerful parties were the Demo- 
crats, consisting of the white-collar 
class; the Social-Democrats, that is, 
the workers; the Catholic Centre 
party; the People’s party; the Cath- 
olic Bavarian People’s party — all of 
them middle class parties. In the first 
Reichstag of the Republic, 1920 to 
1924, these parties had not less than 
373 delegates out of a total of 445, or 
over eighty per cent. The Junkers 
and their party, the German Na- 
tional People’s party, led by Dr. 
Alfred Hugenberg, then as today, 
had only fifteen per cent, the remain- 
ing five per cent going to some scat- 
tered parties, also of the middle 
classes. The Communists had not 
even one per cent. 

Compare this line-up with the 
present Reichstag, where the middle 
class parties have only 222 delegates 
out of a total of 575, that is, about 
thirty-eight per cent. In contrast, the 
Communists have increased their per- 
centage from one to seventeen. The 
Junkers have dropped their Reichs- 
tag representation from fifteen to 
nine per cent, and the Hitlerites have 
come into the picture with thirty- 
four per cent, though they have lost 
2,000,000 votes since the July elec- 
tion. The remaining two per cent 
again go to scattered votes. 

This is the outward picture of the 
disintegration of the national vote. 
It is a true reflection of the failure 
of that supreme national, united 
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effort which was so bitterly needed 
in the years which followed the black 
October of 1918. It failed because the 
people did not fight for the State; they 
fought for their particular idea of the 
State. To the average German it was 
(and is) not a question of voting for 
a Government, but of deciding on 
principles. These principles, what- 
ever their worth, are embodied in 
the platform of his respective party. 
Hence, the diversity of political 
parties in Germany. Hence the in- 
tensity of political antagonism. 

When the War was over, and 
people faced the task of putting up a 
Government and writing a constitu- 
tion for the Republic, it was not long 
before the number of parties in- 
creased considerably. They all fought 
for their “State”; they were, of 
course, all in the right; since none of 
them made any headway, all of them 
lost. The people lost their opportu- 
nity because they could not uniteona 
common platform for the common 
interest of the people. 


ow is this particularism to be 
H explained in a nation which 
boasts its Kants and Schopenhauers, 
its Goethes and Schillers and Bachs 
and Beethovens? Here we come to 


the fundamental force which is 
moving German politics: people are 
behaving politically in this way not 
in spite of, but because of their 
Kants and Schopenhauers. The spirit 
of these philosophers is as true of the 
German environment as any uniform 
has ever been. Its name is logic. 
This stubborn insistence upon logic 
explains many otherwise unexplain- 
able events in the life of the German 
nation. 

The logic of the average German is 
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like the logic of Kant’s philosophy, 
whose Categorical Imperative says 
in essence: “Act so that the maxim 
of your will can stand as the principle 
of a system of laws.” With this in 
mind, the average German builds 
the thesis of a “Gemeinschaftswille,” 
which may be translated as “the will 
of the commonweal,” in the interest 
of the body politic, but at the sacri- 
fice of the individual. 

In other countries, and particu- 
larly in Great Britain, there are limits 
to the political opinions and convic- 
tions of the individual, because they 
are prompted after all by the ulti- 
mate common and practical interest 
of the nation. In the German mind, 
unfortunately, it is not the nation, 
but the idea of the nation, it is not 
the practical, but the theoretical goal 
which is the guiding star for the Com- 
munists and the Fascists, for the mil- 
itarists and the pacifists, for the 
Junkers and the workers, for the 
leaders and the followers. 

This attitude toward the State 
has become obvious time and again. 
When Hitler refused the Vice-Chan- 
cellorship offered to him by von 
Schleicher and von Hindenburg, 
people said that he wanted the power 
of a Mussolini. In fact, Hitler said 
so. But his followers understood 
that he wanted clear sailing for the 
application of his particular Fascist 
doctrine, that he was not fighting 
merely for himself. He simply ad- 
hered, in refusing the offer, to his 
political doctrine and the belief that 
only Fascism can save Germany. In 
doing so he might have risked his 
career and the existence of his party, 
but he was following the typical 
German procedure: first the party, 
then the State. 
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Take Dr. Heinrich Bruening. He 
was working for the common-sense 
State. He did not believe that parties 
should go beyond a certain limit of 
self-assertion. He was not popular, 
not so much because he lacked per- 
sonality and color, but because he 
did not think in terms of “the abso- 
lute State.” And therefore he had to 


Or there is Bismarck who was ex- 
tremely popular and extremely suc- 
cessful. He knew well the common 
man’s idea of the State. And he had a 
very simple formula of giving them 
the sort of State which the political 
parties, and behind them, the aver- 
age German, wanted. Bismarck made 
the State so powerful, so all-dom- 
inant, at home and abroad, he lifted 
Prussia above all other German 
States and, later on, lifted the Empire 
(with Prussia in the saddle) so high 
in the world that every party which 
had any national interest at all was 
by necessity satisfied — with the 
exception of the Socialists, who fol- 
lowed international policies. 

When triumphant, it is easy to 
satisfy the political parties. It is 
different, though, in times of distress 
when the question of success turns 
into one of how to free the nation 
from economic collapse and political 
disintegration. Then there is a diver- 
sity of opinion and the parties have 
free play, theorizing and arguing 
about the best way out where any 
way at all actually followed would 
surely yield better results. 


iN THIS point another explanation 
is due. The spirit of militarism, 
it is said, has triumphed again in 
Germany. Heel-clicking and goose- 
stepping have again become the 
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symbols of Germany. Not even the 
Communists and the Fascists can do 
without their flags and banners, dem- 
onstrations, parades and battle for- 
mations. 

General von Schleicher demands 
the right to arm because he is a mili- 
tarist. The tremendous number of 
athletic clubs throughout Germany 
serve no other purpose, it is some- 
times maintained, than the prepara- 
tion for the next war. The German 
still clings to the old ideal of the 
“Superstate,” if possible by the 
“grace of God,” that is the mon- 
archy, whose splendor is furnished by 
military ceremonies and whose out- 
standing characteristic is the “Ver- 
boten”’ sign. 

The German mind, so they say, 
kneels humbly before the fetish of 
the uniform. All this, to be sure, is 
true. The Communists have their 
battle formations, the Fascists have 
their banners; there is an endless 
number of athletic clubs; General 
von Schleicher wants rearmament; 
the monarchy, or at least the idea of 
the monarchical State, is marching 
again; and there exists something 
like the fetish of the uniform. 

It is a striking impression. But as a 
true picture of the German back- 
ground, let alone the German soul, 
it is distorted, because it confuses 
cause and consequence. It is like 
saying that America is in the grip of 
a depression because of wide-spread 
unemployment. True enough, Amer- 
ica is in a depression, and unemploy- 
ment is widespread, but neither one 
nor the other can be considered a 
cause. 

So with Germany. There un- 
doubtedly is a strong traditional 
feeling about the uniform; there exists 
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an enthusiastic military spirit. But 
neither one nor the other is a cause. 
The cause lies deeper. It is this disci- 
plined, super-individual conception 
of the State, where obedience is 
supreme law. Unhappily, it is not 
obedience to the State, as has been 
explained above, but obedience to 
the idea of the State, as embodied in 
the respective political party. And, to 
the German mind, not only the clear- 
est but most effective, most obvious 
and positively undoubted applica- 
tion of this iron rule of discipline, of 
subordination, of obedience, 1s found 
in the military drill. Hence the heel- 
clicking and the goose-stepping. It is 
an expression of a conviction, a means 
toward the achievement of an idea, 
though in its consequences it may 
lead to disaster, because it is dis- 
rupted into various groups and castes 
and parties fighting each other tooth 
and nail. 

What is typical of the German 
people, then, is the thesis of a State 
rather than the State, the argument 
rather than the achievement, the 
credo rather than cruel reality. One 
may, of course, reply that the Ger- 
man is not political-minded at all. 
Which is probably true: for if he 
were, he would not be what he is 
and where he is. But since the loss of 
the War put the German people 
face to face with political responsi- 
bility, they had no other choice but 
to take it up, and try to make the 
best of the situation. This responsi- 
bility had been spared the people for 
centuries under the rule of its princes 
and kings. And the people liked 
it well enough. They had not revolted 
for 400 years. And even then, they 
did not call it a revolution, but a 
“reformation.” 
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In this responsibility which was 
put on their shoulders in 1918, the 
people of Germany have failed. 
They have approached the task of 
democracy as one would approach a 
scientific problem. For if the ap- 
proach is not right, the problem can 
not be solved. The approach — in 
science, in art, in literature, in music 
— is half the problem. If it is right, 
the rest is pleasant labor. If it is 
wrong, all the labor is in vain. 

Perhaps it is true that the German 
people are a nation of scientists, of in- 
tellectuals, of dreamers, of music- 
lovers. If they are, then they do not 
deserve the Republic. Then the new 
order, which is far from being orderly, 
is slated to vanish in a short time. 
And under a new rule which would 
be either the monarchy or pretty 
near it, the average German could 
smilingly turn to his beloved books 
and take up the study of the idea of 
the State where he left it two decades 


ago. 


aT the people have failed in 
Tn their attempt to establish the 
Republic can not be doubted by the 
student of German history since the 
War. That the monarchical idea is 
gaining ground, is just as surely 
beyond doubt. Turning to the news 
of the day, it seems that General von 
Schleicher is rather firmly entrenched 
for the time being. Apparently, the 
Reichstag is willing to give him a 
chance. Hindenburg is trusting him. 
The army is in the palm of his hand. 
The Conservatives, including the 
Junkers, are all for him. Heavy in- 
dustry is behind him. 
The one unknown quantity is 
Hitler. His movement is obviously 
breaking up. But how fast or how 
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slow is the process? Will Hitler re- 
alize that, if he wants to get a shot at 
the practical application of his doc- 
trines, he must make concessions? 
If so, he would be not a German but a 
statesman. Or will he hold tight to 
the credo, to the idea, to the logic 
which has made his movement — 
and thereby risk party as well as 
career? One does not know because 
Hitler, for all the excitement he has 
stirred up, is not tried out in practi- 
cal politics. 

As to the connection between von 
Schleicher and the monarchists, it is 
well known that distinguished per- 
sons such as General von Dommes, 
who is in the confidence of the 
Schleicher cabinet, have had long 
drawn-out discussions with ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm at the Doorn Castle. It is 
also known that the Hohenzollerns, 


with one or two exceptions, are 
working handin hand withSchleicher; 
that the Crown Prince is a frequent 
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guest at his home; that, as the ex- 
Crown Prince of Germany is more 
than willing to step once more to the 
fore, so is ex-Crown Prince Ru- 
precht of Bavaria to declare himself 
regent of Bavaria the very same day 
that his Prussian cousin takes over 
the reins in Prussia. 

So it seems neatly worked out, and 
the scheme may be launched as soon 
as the right-wing parties have effec- 
tively dealt with Hitler on one side, 
and with the Communists on the 
other. When this will be, no one can 
tell; it is quite possible that there 
will be some sort of “interregnum” 
between Hitler and von Schleicher, 
or a revolutionary attempt by the 
Hitlerites or the Communists. 

The decisive factor is the people 
by and large. Although they have 
not actually voted for the monarchy, 
they have spoken clearly enough in 
their failure to establish the Repub- 


lic on a firm footing. 





Should I Pay All My Debts? 


By Lestie RoBERTs 


This question is puzzling many hard-pressed men who were 
cajoled into preposterous investments and then thrown 
overboard; the reply may be momentous 


F THESE paragraphs had been 
written two years ago they would 
have carried the tag “Anony- 

mous” as their by-line, for in those 
days I would not have been willing 
to admit, even to good friends, that 
my condition was worse than broke. 
But I could not have written in this 
vein then, for two years ago there 
were funds in the bank, three thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of automobile 
in the garage, a many-roomed house 
in an expensive residential quarter, 
twenty-five thousand dollars in life 
insurance, a temperamental lady 
who presided in the kitchen, a portly 
and loquacious char who came in to 
do the heavy work, a son in an ex- 
clusive school and all the other 
kickshaws which used to be regarded 
as essentials of the good life. 

Today we have nothing in the 
bank, though the bank is still in 
business. There is no car in the ga- 
rage, because a creditor is holding 
the one that was ours against the 
day when we can settle his bill. 
The proprietor of the expensive house 
has our furniture and will retain 


ion of it until we pay the 
Chane due on his lease. There is 


no fractious lady in the kitchen and 
we have dismissed the loquacious 
char. Only a trifling amount of 
insurance remains. The boy 

to day school and the four people 
who constitute my family occupy a 
six-roomed bungalow beside a village 
street almost a hundred miles re- 
moved from the million victims of 
economic duress with whom we used 
to share city pavements. From 
sessing a bank account which seldom 
fell below four figures and that had 
bonds in its background, we are down 
to sub-zero and owe more than we 
carried on the credit side of the page 
in the best of our days. Strange 
though it may seem, I can not per- 
suade myself to view these circum- 
stances with alarm. 

What does interest me is to ponder 
how such things happen almost 
without realization of what is going 
on. Twenty-four short months ago 
the present and the future were 
reasonably secure. We did not pour 
our assets down the stock market 
drain. No jobs were lost and I have 
no recollection of large scale riotous 
living. But I am broke. Looking 
backward the answer is easy to read, 
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of course. Income fell sharply while 
basic living costs remained virtually 
at par. In some directions I did not 
haul in on the slack as soon as I 
might have done. In others there 
was none to haul. There had been 
brief income squalls before, but the 
ship had always righted itself in 
time and I could not bring myself 
to believe that it would keel over 
on this occasion. Then came the 
addition of an extra-mural responsi- 
bility which no reasonably decent 
adult could refuse to accept and 
capital was diverted to it as an act 
of salvage, to be followed by weekly 
payings-out. Thus, before we knew 
it, we were in debt. By the time we 
were able to clear ground for a new 
economic structure the old house had 
collapsed about our ears. I gather 
by looking about me that in choosing 
a route to insolvency I did not mani- 
fest any great originality. 

The outlining of these items does 
not arise from any desire to attract 
sympathy, however. Nor are these 
paragraphs designed on the theory 
that confession is good for the soul, 
for latterly I have ceased believing 
that decent people always pay their 
bills. The actual purpose in recording 
these circumstances is to establish 
a bill of right to discuss the question 
of debts, as that question affects 
families who have been buried alive 
by the economic earthquake, in an 
effort to ascertain what obligation 
rests on us to liquidate such debts 
when and if our circumstances im- 
prove. In justice to himself and to 
his dependents should the citizen 
who has been denuded of his assets 
and bankrupted by the circumstances 
of these times devote the rest of his 
days to paying the piper? Call it 
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heresy, or call it flagrant dishonesty, 
if you like, but I am not sure that 
he should! 


A FRIEND who owns more than 
thirty dwellings in a working 
class district tells me that more than 
half his tenants are far in arrears, 
several for more than a year’s hous- 
ing. He has not evicted those whose 
plight was caused by unemployment, 
but his bookkeeper enters monthly 
debits under their names as a charge 
against the sweet by and by. In- 
quiry also reveals that in a majority 
of cases these tenants owe large 
accounts to the butcher, the grocer 
and to other tradesmen of the neigh- 
borhood. In fine, they are almost as 
broke as it is humanly possible to be. 
The cause of this unhappy condition 
is not difficult to discover. To a man 
my friend’s tenants were employed 
in the industrial establishment which 
was the economic nerve centre of the 
district, and its doors have .been 
closed for more than sixteen months. 
No need to continue the search. 

A few days before these lines were 
written a leading attorney in a city 
of more than a million population, 
a man whose name has often been 
mentioned for high political prefer- 
ment and who still sits in his State 
legislature, turned another facet of 
this many-sided problem for my 
inspection. 

“When I dressed this morning,” 
he told me, “I had three dollars in 
my pocket, two of which I gave to 
my wife before leaving home. The 
third represents my worldly capital 
and these are some of the things I 
have to do with it: I owe five months’ 
rent for my offices and the landlord 
is threatening suit because a month 
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ago I gave him a client’s note and 
when the paper came due yesterday 
it was not paid. My dollar won’t go 
very far in that direction. Some time 
before three o’clock today I must pay 
three hundred dollars in overdue 
interest to the financing company 
which holds the mortgage on my 


% 0/ /home. In the meantime I shall have 


to collect that money from clients, 
or borrow from a friend if I can find 
one who has three hundred dollars, 
or persuade the mortgage company 
to grant me further delay. My dollar 
will not be of much service to me 
there, either. This is the twelfth of 
the month and I still have to find 
a means of raising the money re- 
quired for office salaries on the fif- 
teenth. Again my dollar is not much 
to me. 

“Yet four years I was a mil- 
lionaire on paper, while today I owe 
ninety thousand dollars. The market 
took most of it, but not in wildcat 

n gambling. The bulk of my 
ome was caused by sharp declines 
in the value of securities used as 
collateral. My banker had advised 
the purchase of these stocks and 
advanced funds against my original 
holdings to enable me to purchase 
other stocks, which he helped me to 
select. But when my securities lost 
their former values the bank threw 
them overboard, leaving me with 
an outstanding debt of forty thou- 
sand dollars on its books. It would 
sell me down the river tomorrow if 
there were anything to sell. 

“So I find myself starting all over 
again in my late fifties. Every cent 
that I make over a bare living in my 
remaining useful years will have to 
be spent to pay debts for which no 
value was received by me, and the 


long and short of the matter is that 
my wife and I shall probably be 
forced to depend on our ildren 
for food and shelter in old ag 

Between these extremes lie hun- 
dreds of thousands of cases, varying 
in detail but alike in the human mis- 
ery which they portray. What are 
these people to do? Are they to de- 
vote the remainder of their lives to 
the miserable grandeur of struggling 
back to scratch, by denying their 
families and themselves the ordinary 
amenities of decent living, thereafter 
to eke out their days on their chil- 
dren’s dole? Offer a workable answer 
to such questions as these and you 
will have found a specific to cure the 
liking for suicide which has seized 
upon thousands of despairing men 
who could not muster the courage to 
face the days ahead. 


ECAUSE rents, insurance, interest 
B and sundry other fixed costs 
continue when machinery stands 
idle, it has become the practice in 
industry to establish reserves in 
good years with which to carry the 
permanent charges of the lean sea- 
sons. But although the circumstances 
of the idle breadwinner and the 
silent machine are virtually analo- 
gous, the corporate employer has 
never admitted the nsibility 
towards the’ employe which he ac- 
cepts in d to the inanimate 
object that he bought outright for 
cash. Consequently, when industry 
suspends operations for lack of orders 
to fill, the human unit must fend for 
itself and find the money for its 
fixed charges first in the savings 
account and, second, on th slim 
rations of the so-called charity agen- 
cies, which have been utterly unable 
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to cope with the drastic conditions 
through which the world is passing. 
The only alternative is debt and the 
claim on future earnings which debt 
levies. That debts accrue in prac- 
tically every instance is due to the 
lack of enough charity to go around 
and to the sense of humiliation 
which any self-respecting rugged 
individualist suffers when he goes 
to the community chest, cap in 
hand, to ask for bread. To such men 
debt is infinitely preferable to a visit 
to the welfare committee, for the 
application for relief is an admission 
of defeat. 

Recently I placed this phase of 
the problem before my son of ten 
summers, stating it in terms of facts 
with which I knew him to be cog- 
nizant. “When the railway takes 
one train off this branch for the 
winter,” I said, “and the engine is 
put away for a rest, the idle loco- 
motive costs the company money. 
Some one has to see that it is kept 
in condition to return to work. It 
has to be oiled and it must be 
painted, or it will rust and fall to 
pieces. The company must insure it 
in case of accident or fire. In other 
words, the railway has to support 
the engine when it is not working. 
Now, what do you think the com- 
pany ought to do for the engineer 
when there is no work for him to do?” 

To a ten-year-old the answer was 
obvious. “They ought to look after 
him, just as they look after his 
engine. But they do, don’t they?” 
The young man’s eyes opened wide 
with surprise when I explained that 
faithful service in a human being 
is n ized as deserving of the 
rewards accorded a faithful machine. 
My son appears to think that if an 
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employer is not willing to look after 
his own people the Government 
ought to step in and see to it that he 
does, or put him in jail, of all places. 
At ten, minds are lucid. The time for 
equivocation does not come until 
we are adults and, therefore, wise. 

I am not suggesting that it is the 
duty of industry or government to 
provide for the drifter and the lazy- 
bones. Nor have I been thinking of the 
professional dead-beat who spends 
a dollar and a quarter out of every 
dollar that he earns. The concern 
expressed in these paragraphs is 
solely for the citizen who has been 
recognized as an upright member of 
society and, at this particular junc- 
ture, for the hard-working famil 
man to whom statesmen point wi 
pride when they use such high- 
toned phrases as “Backbone of the 
Country.” There is no longer any 
incentive for the backbone to run 
straight and true, so far as I can see, 
except that it is natural for it to do 


so. 

It has always been the claim of 
those who ballyhoo the gospel of 
rugged individualism that if money 
is paid to the unemployed citizen 
the result will be the sapping of his 
ambition and that deterioration will 
gnaw at the man’s vitals until he 
loses all desire to work. Let us grant 
the point, though I doubt its truth. 
But what of the citizen who has been 
driven to the community hand-out 
chest and into a Sargasso of debt 
from which he may never emerge? 
I submit that when a man is housed 
and fed, as his right and not by wel- 
fare workers, when circumstances 
render him idle, he will at least retain 
his dignity and will not become the 
desperate, frightened animal that 
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he is when the spectre of starvation 
for his dependents stares him in the 
face. A rugged individualist sans his 
personal independence is a balloon 
Sans air. 


ucH speculations, of course, deal 
S only in terms of the future, a 

riod for which many leaders in 
industry and statecraft manifest 
little concern, the apparent desire 
being to resurrect the inanities of 
1928 and 1929 as quickly as may be 
possible. But what of the present 
mess? Can the worker be expected to 
experience any deep-seated sense of 
obligation to pay the debts of un- 
employment after he goes back to 
his bench? I can find no logic to 
dictate that he should, though I 
admit that it is not equitable to 
expect the butcher, the baker and 
the landlord to stand the loss as the 
price of their aid. In a majority of 
cases, however, payment would only 
be possible by squeezing the last drop 
of blood from every dollar earned 
over a period of years. I submit that 
it is asking too much to expect fam- 
ilies who have come through an ex- 
tended period of semi-starvation to 
devote the next decade to the liquida- 
tion of debts caused by economic 
circumstances over which they had 
no control. 

If the debts of the working man are 
to be paid, industry must assist, 
possibly by guaranteeing arrears in 
rent and food bills for employes of 
known good faith, with the assist- 
ance of State agencies, perhaps by 
some other device. In which case 
business will merely be offering be- 
lated recognition to an obligation 
which has existed in the moral sense 
since the beginnings of the capital- 
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istic system, an obligation towards 
the human unit which will have to 
be recognized, in the form of un- 
employment assurance or some sim- 
ilar plan, before there can be any 
vestige of stability in industrial 
employment. 

In cases such as that of the at- 
torney, the essential ethic is not as 
easy to find as it is in the mill 
worker’s. Nevertheless, the same 
basic reasoning rules, for, to state the 
problem in the lawyer’s own terms: 
“Being broke does not worry me, 
for given a clear mind I can earn a 
living from my practice, even today. 
It is the constant presence of debt 
that drives me to the verge of mad- 
ness, because I realize that if I 
contrive to pay my creditors I shall 
be a pauper in old age.” 

Adherents of the old roundhead 
school of financial probity would 
insist that there is nothing for the 
lawyer to do but to pay, as and when 
he can, dedicating the remainder of 
his days to the squaring of accounts 
with the banker, the broker and 
the investment specialist, so that 
he may die with his escutcheon 
untarnished. I do not agree. When a 
bank finds itself in difficulties it 
closes its doors and liquidates. When 
a broker is unable to meet his cred- 
itors with accepted checks he puts 
up the shutters. And when the de- 
bacle has not trespassed on the crim- 
inal code the act of winding up is an 
end of the matter, its principals 
thereafter being free to reéngage in 
commerce in whatever direction they 
see fit. 

A man in the attorney’s position, 
as I see it, has two choices. He may 
call in his creditors, place the facts 
before them and demand a hoist 
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of their claims over a period of time 
sufficient to enable him to work with 
a clear vision to recoup his position. 
Or he may file his petition in bank- 
ruptcy, wipe his slate clear of all 
harassing obligations and be done 
with the matter, not through any 
lack of intention or desire to pay, 
but to secure the peace of mind es- 
sential to the performance of his 
job, a state which can not be achieved 
when the telephone constantly noti- 
fies the subscriber that another 
creditor is calling to insist on im- 
mediate payment of his account. 
Rather than be hounded by collec- 
tion agency ghouls and bailiffs he 
should take the latter course, no 
matter what the honest people say. 

I can not stir up sympathy for the 
banker and broker who are his 
principal creditors. Banks have not 
been above the gentler forms of 
financial racketeering and, of all the 
fiscal agencies of the time, they qual- 
ify most completely for the designa- 
tion of soulless corporations. Here 
and there you will encounter a money 
lender who has endeavored to carry 
the community which he serves 
through these calamitous days, but 
as a class bankers are pawnbrokers 
who recognize no responsibility to 
the State which permits them to 
control its credit structure. As for 
the share hawker, whether he calls 
himself stock broker or investment 
banker, I question my own ability 
to give such gentlemen a second 
thought if I owed money to their 
books and could not pay. Certainly 
their methods of inducing clients to 
invest and speculate were not beyond 
reproach. Immaculately attired touts 
strolled about their board rooms and 
cajoled dollars from the pockets of 
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the suckers who sat facing the hiero- 
glyphics on the wall. Come-on men 
worked the telephones to entice flies 
into the web. Brokers coaxed their 
clients into investments and specula- 
tions in which they themselves were 
playing against the customer. In- 
vestment bankers purveyed securities 
in jerry-built concerns which they 
knew were flagrantly overcapitalized. 
In my own community bank presi- 
dents, investment bankers and brok- 
ers collaborated to inflate the capital 
of corporations to a point where 
there could be no hope for dividends 
and sold their tissue-paper scrip to 
a great fanfare of financial page 
acclaim, on the strength of their own 
high reputation for virtue. 

Certainly I would not work my 
fingers to the bone, nor ask my family 
to forego modest comfort, simply to 
enable me to pay my debts to such 
as these. 


0 EVERY debtor his own solution, 

for the name of the nouveaux 
pauvres is legion. Some of us have 
assigned in our creditors’ favor, to 
enable them to collect two cents on 
the dollar. Others have tried to post- 
pone the day of judgment and find 
themselves homeless and penniless 
as a result. Some have jumped from 
bedroom windows and others have 
left motors running with the garage 
doors closed. Some again have cast 
about for new forms of living which 
will enable them to be free men. 

A mile from my door, his cottage 
pitched against a backdrop of ever- 
greens on the mountainside, lives an 
artist friend who disposed of his 
urban assets at tremendous loss to 
turn farmer. Down another road a 
former specialist in the beautifying 
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of house interiors has turned to 
decorating the insides of hogs with 
skimmed milk from his dairy farm 
as his way of escape. To the Horatio 
Alger heroes and the Pollyanna 
heroines of the pavements no doubt 
we are the defeatists, for it seems to 
be the battle-cry of the hot gospelers 
of rugged individualism that we all 
should stay in our ruts and see it 
through. But, so far as I can discern, 
it was individualism and a sense of 
revolt against lunacy that brought 
me here, because I remembered in 
time that there are things I want to 
do which can not be done when every 
day is devoted to the hunt for money 
to keep the kettle boiling. Under the 
conditions that I knew when we 
were trying to kee cep the ship afloat 
there was no time for work, no time 
to be lazy and no time for fun. So 
we let it sink. 

That debts hang over my head is 
something for which I refuse to wear 
sackcloth. In the future, as and when 
I am in funds again, I expect I shall 
pay. Certainly those friends who 
delved into their pockets to lend me 
their cash when I was endeavoring 
to play the réle of Mrs. Partington 
to the tide of bill collectors will not 
be forgotten. But the others, the 
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company which swings the club on 
purest technicality, the fellow who 
caught me with the instalment plan 
and, after reclaiming his partially 
aid-up goods, tried to collect th 

an of the contract, the penne 
gentlemen who canceled my insur- 
ance and intimated that they would 
sue for their cash because I had not 
died — certainly I have no intention 
of paying such accounts as these at 
the expense of my dependents, nor 
at the expense of my own peace of 
mind. There is even one collection 
agent who sends out his demands 
for money on stationery bearing the 
gentle slogan: “If the debtor is 
alive, we collect!”” But so far I have 
0 the exception who proves his 
rule. 

For this state of mind I have no 
shame to offer. The roundheads may 
call me a blackguard, or by any other 
unlovely name which they apply to 
the man who can not pay on de- 
mand. But somehow I can not put 
aside the thought that if the teachers 
of my youth, who dinned into my 
juvenile ears the axiom that an hon- 
est man always pays on the nail, 
had ever drowned in the red waters 
of the debtor’s Jordan their attitude ‘ 
might not differ greatly from mine. 


Cum hey 





Technocracy: an Appraisal 


By Wayne WEISHAAR 


The technicians’ Utopia, lately publicized so widely, is described 
and commented upon 


ow that people generally 

N agree that this depression is 

unlike earlier hard times 

most of us want to know the causes 

and above all what can be done 
about it. 

We have listened with more or 
less patience to persons who insist 
that “the cause” of our ills is Wall 
Street speculation, War debts, tar- 
ifts, too much birth control or too 
little beer. By this time, however, it is 
fairly apparent that there is more 
than one villain in the drama. 

Whatever text-book economists or 
the —— for special interests 
may have impressed upon us, a few 
facts have won a place in our com- 
mon consciousness. We know that 
machines are putting people out of 
work, We know bitterly that we 
have too little money and owe too 
many bills. Meanwhile debts multi- 
ply, unemployment increases and a 
nation until lately busy and well fed 
turns ¢n masse to introspective 
economics. 

Curiously enough there have been 
few systematic efforts to find out 
whether the things we have sensed 
about our plight are really true, and 
if so what the way out is. By far the 


most striking picture of what effect 
the increasing use of power equip- 
ment is having on production of 
and our ability to buy them 
as been assembled by Technocracy. 
This engineering group which is 
housed at Columbia University as 
the guest of the Department of 
Industrial Engineering has not only 
analyzed our situation but has pre- 
dicted planned control as an inevita- 
ble consequence. After a twelve-year 
study, this group has concluded that 
the power resources of the United 
States have so increased the goods 
which our workmen can make that 
this country’s 12,000,000 idle will 
double by the spring of 1934 unless 
new measures can be applied to 
balancing production. They say that 
the rate of replacement of men by 
machines has so exceeded the rate of 
ansion of industry that there 
would be work for only half of the 
forlorn army of jobless even if some 
cosmic Aladdin could get our fac- 
tories going again at 1929 rates. 
These surprising conclusions have 
been reached through the “Energy 
Survey of North America” and 
studies which have examined the 
industrial and agricultural develop- 
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ment of the United States the last 
100 years. Conclusions from a part 
of these studies have been enunciated 
by Howard Scott, the director of 
Technocracy, who has been in charge 
of the survey. Technocracy had its 
beginnings in New York City soon 
after the World War, when Scott 
and other engineers and technicians 
fell into the habit of meeting fre- 
quently for discussions on the eco- 
nomic situation. Participating in the 
first informal studies were the late 
Charles P. Steinmetz, the electrical 
genius; Bassett Jones, electrical engi- 
neer; Frederick Lee Ackerman, archi- 
tect; Dr. Richard Tolman of Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology and 
the late Thorstein Veblen, the radical 
economist. The movement has come 
to include a number of other engi- 
neers, technicians and teachers, in- 
cluding Professor Walter Rauten- 
strauch of Columbia University’s 
Department of Industrial Engineer- 
ing. 

» = in the meetings of the group, 
Mr. Scott suggested that all civiliza- 
tion is founded on physical energy. 
Its members were so interested in 
the idea that study was begun to see 
if the subject could not be put on a 
definitely scientific foundation. The 
work went on spasmodically until 
about a year ago when research was 
accelerated by grants from the Archi- 
tects’ Emergency Committee and 
private funds which made possible 
the employment of thirty-six engi- 
neers and draftsmen. The Emer- 
gency Unemployment Relief Com- 
mittee lately has detailed more 
workers to extend the studies of 
energy, production, employment and 
the relation between technological 
advance and mass prosperity. The 
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survey has called for gathering data 
from Government and business rec- 
ords and from many more obscure 
sources as far back as the year 1800. 


E yardstick which has been 
I used in measuring economic 
trends is a new one. In it the tech- 
nicians see not only a basis for 
explaining present hard times but a 
means of foretelling probabilities in 
the social state as well. To this 
measure they have given the rather 
forbidding title, “The Theory of 
Energy Determinants.” They believe 
it timeless and universal in applica- 
tion for the reason that energy is and 
always will be the capacity of doing 
work. They believe that neither gold, 
silver, credit, climate nor birth rate 
are the final measure in weighing the 
potentiality of any nation. Their 
credo is that the sources and results 
of energy must be measured and 
directed if civilization on this con- 
tinent is to proceed without break- 
down. 

The basis for this appraisal of 
what has happened and what lies 
ahead unless traditional American 
resourcefulness bestirs itself is an 
extension of a familiar statement of 
classroom science. It is that every- 
thing that moves does so by an 
expenditure of energy. Automobiles 
operate by utilizing the heat en 
of gasoline. The human body runs by 
means of the energy contained in the 
food it burns. Naturally it is not this 
truism of the high school labora- 
tories which has caused groups of 
industrialists and bankers who have 
heard some of Technocracy’s con- 
clusions to manifest varying degrees 
of consternation, interest and sup- 


port. What has given them pause is 
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the conclusion that a high energy 
age has so multiplied the amount of 

which one man can produce 
and so subtracted from the number 
of workers employed that there 
must be a new division of purchasing 
power. 

The survey traces the beginnings 
of our present plight to the start of 
the last century. At that time, man 
puttering along with hand tools had 
about the same productive capacity 
as a serf in the Valley of the Nile or a 
galley slave pulling the sweeps of 
some ancient sea raider. In an eight- 
hour day, man alone can do about 
one-tenth of a horsepower of work. 
Crude waterwheels and treadmills 
gave society a few scattering sources 
of power earlier, but it was well’ 
along in the Nineteenth Century 
before the steam engine began to 
make itself greatly felt in our scheme 
of things. By the Nineties, however, 
the reciprocating engine of conver- 
sion attained a maximum of 78,000 
times that of the human engine on an 
eight-hour basis or 234,000 times on 
a twenty-four hour basis. 

Turbines brought in an even 

ter step-up of the power at the 
and of man. While the first made 
were less than 700 horsepower and 
the first installed in a central station 
was only 5,000, modern turbines have 
risen in rated output until units of 
approximately 300,000 horsepower 
are operating today, equivalent to 
3,000,000 times the output of a 
human being on an eight-hour basis. 
The turbine however runs twenty- 
four hours a day, so the total output 
of such equipment is 9,000,000 times 
that of the average man. 

What this extension of high en- 

ergy has meant in terms of human 
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employment is reported in some 
arresting findings. A few of the con- 
clusions are: 

That while in 1840 only twenty- 
five tons of pig iron were produced 
per man per year, workers today are 
producing about 4,000 tons each and 
in the Mesabi range, the output has 
risen to as much as 18,000 tons. 

That although more meat was 
packed in 1929 than in 1919, the 
number of employes in slaughtering 
declined about 38,000, because in 
the decade the man hours per 100 
pounds of meat dropped from 
twenty-five to eighteen. 

That while production of tin cans 
almost doubled from 1919 to 1929, 
there were about 2,800 less wage 
earners busied in making them at the 
end of the decade than at its start. 

That the tractor-drawn sixty-disc 
or duck-foot plow of modern: power- 
farming tills soil at a rate 1,000 times 
faster than the human engine and 
that such an outfit can reduce man 
hours per acre to about one-tenth 
_ of the driver of the horse drawn 
hitch. 


ow it is quite clear that two 
N things are the immediate result 
of installation of “labor-saving 
equipment.” The first is that the 
new machines in a thousand lines 
are down production costs. They 
snes do a thing vastly more im- 
portant from the standpoint of 
social prosperity. They eliminate 
employment. The machine cuts down 
the cost of producing cigarettes, but 
it also cuts down the number of 
persons with pocket money able to 
buy them. It is a fondly cherished 
bromide of some economists that 
men displaced by one kind of ma- 
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chinery either find work in another 
line or are employed in the manu- 
facturing of the new equipment. 
The notion does not meet the test of 
our recent experience. You can not 
declare it and be believed by the 
musician who has seen the radio and 
canned music rob him of work. You 
can not tell it to the engraver or ice 
man who have seen virtually auto- 
matic processes drive them to the 
bread-line. 

What is the hope that the future 
will take up the slack of unemploy- 
ment even if our present untoward 
times will not? The technicians draw 
a prim picture of the prospect. They 
tell of a recent machine development 
in incandescent lamp manufacture 
whereby one man is producing in one 
hour what it took him 9,000 hours to 
do in 1914. They report it required 
a force of thirty-seven men less than 
two months to build this machine. 
They tell of a Milwaukee plant with 
a daily output 4 send of 10,000 
automobile chassis frames and thirty- 
four miles of pipe line with a total of 
208 men in the factory. The evidence 
is that we are no longer a nation of 
hand workers or machine tenders, but 
that the day of the virtually au- 
tomatic factory is here. 

The dilemma which the American 
manufacturer, a under price 
system competition, faces is un- 
avoidable. The employer must keep 
an eye on earnings and profits. He 
may prefer to continue the old 
methods of production rather than 
send his workers to the bread-line. 
There have been more of such 
decently human decisions made than 
most radicals would admit. But as 
inventive genius advances the em- 
ployer must be alert for new proc- 
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esses lest some rival make a more 
salable product at lower cost. To go 
on making profits he must keep on 
making products. If his output is not 

enough, a rival may steal his 
trade. If he makes it too substantial 
and enduring he defeats his own 
purpose to sell more of it to the same 
customer. 

We are told that a motor car has 
been designed capable of operating 
fifty miles to the gallon of fuel and 
constructed of such metals and 
alloys that its reasonable life is 
upwards of twenty-five years. Ob- 
viously from an en standpoint 
that is the economical car to build, 
but under the price system it is not 
built. So we go on wasting energy 
and mineral reserves using equip- 
ment of many sorts with but a brief 
life between the factory and the 
junk pile. According to the estimates 
of the group, if automobiles of such 
durability were put in production, 
enough could be built in less than 
five years to supply the need and 
factories making them would then 
have to shut down indefinitely. 

It is the same story in other lines. 
Mr. Scott says that putting 
carbide edge on a Seael cert 
would produce safety razor blades 
at only slightly greater prices than 
today’s cost. Such blades would 
last for years. When ramie fabric is 
introduced on the market, and he is 
certain it will be eventually, the 
cotton, wool and linen industries will 
be seriously affected. The fabric 

roduced from a fibrous plant grown 
in the South, if woven into clothes, 
wears seven times better than wool 
and more than a hundred times 
better than cotton. Developments 
in other lines threaten entire in- 
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dustries with destruction. In the 
state in which we live, simple human- 
ity and investment economics have 
used the “hold-out” patent to de- 
lay the production of goods which 
paradoxically were intended to aid 
man’s comfort and welfare. 

Technocracy tells us there is 
another obstacle blocking recovery. 
That is the matter of debt. Under 
the price system wealth consists of 
debt claims against the property and 
profits of industry. According to its 
computation the debt of this country 
including mortgages, bonds, bank 
loans and other interest bearing 
amortized securities is $218,000,- 
000,000. With taxes and obsoles- 
cence, the fixed charges on this debt, 
its statisticians reckon, is about 
$34,000,000,000 a year — about half 
of our normal national income. 
During the years that this astound- 
ing figure has been piled up—a 
total considerably higher than the 
estimates of other statisticians — 
the returns of industry have been 
plowed back into business. The 
assumption was that debt could be 
increased endlessly, since production 
was believed to be limited only by 
the wishes of people for goods to 
make life more enjoyable. Compared 
to such totals our War debt is mere 
small change. 

Since 1929 it has been shown con- 
clusively that desire for goods and 
purchasing power are not at all the 
same thing. While our debt has been 
piling up to present heights, the 
ion Bi of ns with incomes to 
buy what has been produced has 
diminished. This sweep of tech- 
nological advance has made obso- 
lescent not only many men but much 
equipment. It has been a common 


practice to issue bonds against ma- 
chinery that was outmoded before all 
the bonds were retired. In the brief 
span of the electrical industry some 
utilities have replaced important 
and expensive units twice with more 
powerful and efficient types. The 
first Curtis turbine built by General 
Electric for an Insull company in 
Chicago was withdrawn in 1909 in 
perfect working order to be replaced 
by later equipment. This obsolete 
equipment is still covered by Insull 
bonds. As a nation we are still pay- 
ing for many “dead horses,” equip- 
ment that was junked long ago. 

For a short time after the World 
War, when the nations of Europe 
were bled white from the struggle, it 
appeared to our complacent eyes 
that we could multiply factories and 
debt claims endlessly. We accepted 
casually the notion that a growing 
population and our seemingly limit- 
less industrial ansion somehow 
would support this mounting debt 
structure. Now, however, a show- 
down has come. Technocracy finds 
that while population increases as 
the square of time and production 
as the third power, debt increases as 
the fourth power. The process could 
not go on and balance such varying 
ratios indefinitely. Foreclosures and 
sheriffs’ sales may wipe out some 
individual debt claims and transfer 
ownership into stronger hands. But 
they add nothing to the ability of 
the man without work to buy. 


wen then for us is the way 
_ out? How _is_ma 


securi n 
which people go hungry because we 


have too man Recent pro- 
ave ranged all the way from 
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the shorter working week su 
tions of the “‘Share-the-Work Move- 
ment” and the American Federation 
of Labor to the threadbare doctrine 
that ‘‘all a man needs is forty acres 
and a mule.” Given outside aid it is 
possible to house poor families more 
cheaply on abandoned farms than 
in city tenements. The New York 
State Temporary Emergency Relief 
Administration has proved that, 
but wisely it does not claim to have 
found answer to our economic ills in 
any “ Back to the Land” movement. 
Work-sharing may be justified as 
an emergency measure but it does 
not increase the sum total of pur- 
chasing power. It merely cuts the 
pie into smaller pieces and reduces 
the amount each person on the pay- 
roll may buy. Shall we fix legal 
maximums for the production of any 
single worker? Laws did not pro- 
hibit man from getting liquor. Would 
they curb his quest for more money 
or food? To sabotage inventive ad- 
vance and seek to turn the clock of 


production backward is not in the 
American manner. 

Is there the chance that our in- 
dustry can recoup its losses by 
exporting electric refrigerators to 


races now heathen? Does China 
afford a vast new market where we 
can repeat all over again the dizzy 
processes of our cycle? Her slow in- 
crease of population in 200 years 
indicates het the hope is a futile 
one. Lack of power and food re- 
sources preclude it there and in many 
other ancient civilizations. “God 
just didn’t put it there,” Mr. Scott 
phrases it, “and what he didn’t put 
there man can’t take out.” England 
he pictures as a land fighting gal- 
lantly to escape the fate of any 
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industrial nation with high popula- 
tion density, without food eno 
for its own people and its chief 
energy resource, coal, diminishing, 
Sooner or later, he believes, England 
will be compelled to make “a gift of 
its surplus 35,000,000 population to 
its various colonial possessions.” 
Communist Russia he pictures as 
calling in technicians in an attempt 
to perpetuate in that lately agricul- 
tural country “the obsolescent fac- 
tories of an obsolescent price system.” 
Russia is still working on the basis 
of man hours and not energy hours. 
Fascist Italy he views as offering 
bonuses to increase an already dan- 
gerous population overload when it 
is without sufficient energy resources 
to support it. 

In spite of our troubles it appears 
that this continent of ours is he only 
area capable of progressing to a new 
era of security. Here we have a 
Providential geologic set-up, trained 
personnel and installed physical 
equipment. Our resources of coal, oil 
and waterpower give us a unique 
basis for an enduring prosperity of 
1,000 years or more. Here is stabil- 
ity of soil and a climate range wide 
enough to supply nearly all our food 
and clothing needs. Here are 300,- 
coo technically trained men — more 
than those possessed by any other 
nation — and 3,000,000 more partially 
trained. Technocracy estimates that 
our industrial set-up is even now 
capable of producing commodities 
to give every adult the equivalent of 
$20,000 in goods (at 1929 values) if 
every person between twenty-one 
and fifty-five gave 660 hours a year 
to the system. 

Now since it is obvious that our 
price system will not permit the 
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majority of people to buy goods at 
such a rate, the engineers say we 
must seek a more controlled econ- 
omy. We are in the grip of physical 
facts, not human desires. It matters 
little whether man likes or dislikes 
to submit to technical economic 
control, they tell us. We must either 
extricate ourselves from the impasse 
or turn the job over to some one 
who can. Sketching the outline of 
a technological State, they tell us 
that there is no more reason why 
we should be unwilling to delegate 
control of our social complex, than 
that we should fear trusting our safety 
to the engineers and crew who sail 
one of our modern ocean liners. 
They believe that many of us would 
do willingly almost any sort of job 
for a few hours a day as a member 
of the “crew,” if we had security and 
the right to use our leisure in recrea- 
tion, research or sonnet writing, 
according to our taste. Under the 
plan, energy certificates would re- 
place money, but hoarding and the 
accumulation of debt would be pre- 
vented by limiting the validity of 
the certificates to two or three years. 
This device they see as providing an 
automatic balance between produc- 
tion and consumption and as limiting 
the uses of gold to personal adorn- 
ment and as a medium good only 
tor payments in international trade. 


—— implications of such a set-up 
are so vast that realists are 
compelled to interject many hows 
and whys for the en a to an- 


swer. They have withheld details, 
saying that they are interested only 
in presenting them later to tech- 


_ nicians and engineers, “the only ones 


who can comprehend it.” After 


massing with considerable popular 
effect the salient elements of our 
problems in reports through the 
newspapers, they have evaded be- 
ing definite in their solution, holding 
that further general publicity is 
more apt to be hurtful to the move- 
ment than helpful. 

The stand has been a naive one, 
for Mr. Scott and his associates have 
totaled two or three public addresses 
a week and there have been more 
audiences of business men, teachers 
and students than of engineers. 
Such groups have heard that we 
must choose shortly between a State 
with a measure of technological 
control and the near chaos of another 
recession in business. They have 
been told that in the future State 
the politician and financier will be 
“obsolete,” but these have been 
anxious to examine the blueprints 
of the impending Utopia. The price 
system of society is still with us. 
The gap which separates us from a 
new order in which energy certifi- 
cates would replace money has no 
comparable parallel in history. We 
ask how is it to be bridged. Mr. 
Scott has phrased the viewpoint of 
his group with engineering bluntness 
in his recent speeches. 

“Technocracy does not know how 
to get from here to there,” he said, 
“but it can lay down an energy 
design for any continental area. It 
is not interested in political methods. 
It is not its problem to get from here 
to there.” He repeatedly has said of 
the problem of transition: “It is 
your Ship of State. Sail it.” Here the 
engineers reveal a blind spot in their 
field of vision. There are few in this 
country who wish to see a social 
breakdown come without attempts 
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to forestall it. Politicians and plumb- 
ers, financiers and farmers fear any 
threat of chaos more than they do 
carrying on with what we have until 
we can evolve a practical way of 
getting something better. Yet for 
all the disagreement as to Technoc- 
racy and its personalities, its basic 
conclusions as to men and machines 
have had the most kindly reception 
in the most traditionally conserva- 
tive circles. It was the Wall Street 
Fournal that commended editorially 
the scope of the Energy Survey and 
its conclusions about the extent of 
technological unemployment. Iron- 
ically enough, it remained for Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, the Communist 
candidate for President, to assail 
most devastatingly the prospects 
of Technocracy. “In any society,” 
he said, “engineers will be simply 
hired men and not directors.” 

The price system has hobbled 
along now for many centuries. It 
has survived storms before, but ad- 
mittedly no test more rigorous than 
the conditions it now faces. Assur- 
edly it will take more than dogmatic 
pronouncements that it must abdi- 
cate to make it do so. There is little 
use dreaming about the glories of a 
promised land without considering 
means of getting there. Whether the 
price system continues, is modified 
or supplanted, it is reasonable to 
want to see the transition come in 
the most orderly way possible. Most 
people doubt that bombs and ego- 
centric dictators have part in the 
ae to a better balanced State. 

e desire not so much a salvage 
service that will collect the broken 
bits of a civilization gone smash, as 
a plan that will conserve the useful 
machinery of production. 


The Energy Survey has restated 
the resources of this country in 
terms of men and minerals and power 
and has given them a new signifi- 
cance. It has presented a new 
measure for appraising what is hap- 
pening. If some of the figures in the 
laboriously assembled studies should 
prove wrong, the composite line of 
their charts follows the course of our 
experience. As a group, Technocracy 
has been unfortunately dogmatic 
and high-handed in its presentation. 
If Americans are to enlist in further- 
ing its aims they must know more 
than the chart studies of a few in- 
dustries. The full scope of the re- 
search must be opened that the 
public may check its data and in- 
tegrate it into human terms. Perhaps 
Technocracy has made its contribu- 
tion in grasping the facts of indus- 
trial history and trend 
stating them in the clumsy diction 
of the engineer. If it does not con- 
cern itself with how we are to 
from here to there, other forces will. 
There are keen minds and articulate 
voices in this land of ours and the 
depression has not dried them up. 

The technicians have grasped a 
vital principle in their energy meas- 
urement for charting potentialities 
of a civilization. But they can not 
let it go at that. If they could, the 
idea would rest in history as a copy 
book maxim or the basis for a 
Greenwich Village cult. The techni- 
cians should make no attempts to 
restrict or delay such a progress. If 
they do, other hands, those of other 
engineers, financiers, labor leaders 
— yes, and even the despised poli- 
ticians — will humanize a cold out- 
line and build on it an approachable 
foundation for a better State. 
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By Paut Jones 


A Story 


Professor of English Literature 

as long as any one could remem- 
ber, so long that it was impossible to 
imagine another in his place; at 
least, it was impossible except in the 
minds of two or three men who had 
been practising for years. They 
could, perhaps, see themselves, lec- 
turing as well or better, inspiring 
the students as subtly, perhaps 
setting a more authoritative stand- 
ard, for the fashion nowadays is for 
authority. Talcott managed, some- 
how, to give the students an impres- 
sion that his knowledge was only 
slightly in advance of theirs. When 
a difficult point came up, they solved 
it together. The settlement, the last 
word, seemed always to come from 
the class. 

For this, he was denounced as a 
poseur. Perhaps he was. At any rate, 
it was a sort of intellectual sleight of 
hand at which he excelled. A few 
passes in the air and the white 
rabbit of truth was produced from 
the hat of any gentleman present. 
It took several years for a student 
to realize that much of the knowl- 
edge which came so easily in Tal- 
cott’s course was, as a matter of fact, 
extremely hard to find anywhere 


J TALcoTT had been Edwards 


else. But by that time, the young 
man had been fatally inoculated 
with a passion for English literature. 

This is a sort of cunning which 
old teachers acquired in the hardest 
of schools, experience. The modern 
class room is an English game pre- 
serve. In orderly fashion, the stu- 
dents are driven under the guns of 
the professor, who discharges’ facts 
into them as a duke sends a charge 
of birdshot into a pheasant. Talcott 
had been teaching so long that he 
could remember when an instructor 
entered his class room with all the 
sensations of an Indian fighter going 
into hostile territory. It is hard to 
believe in these days of codperation 
and student government, but Tal- 
cott had gone through many a 
pitched battle with a recalcitrant 
disciple. Old graduates will tell you 
— with a sigh of regret for the good 
old days — that the primary func- 
tion of chalk and erasers was, at that 
time, to serve as ammunition, and 
more than one who professes the 
greatest admiration for Talcott will 
also tell you proudly of a day when 
he caught him behind the ear with 
a shrewdly aimed fragment of chalk. 

Of course, the old grad sees the 
past through a sweetly sentimental 
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haze. For him, the modern under- 
graduate is a bloodless creature, 
supine, indifferent to his rights, 
credulous and weak, when he is not 
itively hypocritical. 
Pestill, » er pent times when Tal- 
cott himself felt ill at ease before his 
orderly classes. No real sportsman 
likes a sitting bird as a target, and 
when the sitting bird is asleep. . . . 

He came into his office one day 
after a noon lecture, and put his 
notes down with a weary gesture. 
His assistant and his reader were 
busy at their tables. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “the the- 
ologians tell us that indifference is 
harder to combat than positive 
error. What in the world is one to do 
with the modern student? He is 
polite, and quiet. He sits still, and 
doesn’t fidget. But he gives the 
definite impression that his class 
periods are merely interludes in his 
real life, breathing spells in which 
to recuperate his forces. Up here —” 
he tapped his lined forehead — “he is 
asleep. You might as well talk to an 
empty room for all the reaction you 

— 

“You have an appointment with 
the chancellor at one,” said his 
" assistant. 

“I haven’t forgotten it,” said 
Talcott. “I merely want to breathe 
a little.” He went to the window and 
stood looking out. The campus was 
in leafy green, a faint tracing of the 
greater glories which it would soon 
offer to the pale school-marms of 
the summer session. “Teaching is’a 
tiresome and thankless task. I ad- 
vise you to get out of it before we 
are all replaced by some sort of 
radio.” 

He went out and assistant and 
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reader looked at each other ex- 
pressively. “Do you suppose he’s 
quitting at last?” the reader won- 
dered. “Do you think he might? 
What a scramble if the old boy 
steps down.” 

“He ought to quit,” said the 
assistant. “He looks tired and old, 
and he’s two years over the retire- 
ment age now. Not that I want to 
see him go, but he’s wasting him- 
self. Nobody appreciates him any 
more. Certainly not the students, 
and they’re the only ones he cares 
anything about.” 

“T wouldn’t say that,” the reader 
objected. He had graduated only 
two years before. 

The assistant frowned and bent 
to his work once more, without an- 
swering. After all, there are things 
one doesn’t talk about except to 
men of a riper understanding. 


1 pr vetoes Talcott found the 
chancellor in the office. 

“My dear Professor Talcott, don’t 
mention it,” the chancellor protested, 
rising, when Talcott began to excuse 
himself for his lateness. He, too, 


looking at the Edwards Professor of 
English Literature, found him aged 
and tired. Talcott had requested 
this interview, and the chancellor 
had been sitting there, thinking that 
now the old man would step down. 
He had hinted as much the year be- 
fore, when the question of retirement 
had come up as a matter of routine. 

Talcott sat down and rested his 
head on one hand. “About my re- 
tirement,” he began abruptly. 

The chancellor raised his hand. 
“I hope you’re not going to léave 
us,” he protested. It was the proper 
thing to say, and he said it. He was 
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not altogether insincere. If Talcott 
left, there would be a devil of a 
scramble for his place. The chancel- 
lor would make one friend and at 
least three enemies. Somewhere in 
the back of his mind, also, was a 
genuine admiration for Talcott, who 
had taught him as an undergradu- 
ate. 

“I ought to retire,” Talcott went 
on. “Nothing would please me 
more. But I can’t. I’ll have to ask 
you to keep me on for another 

ear.” 

The chancellor grasped the arms 
of his chair. “But— but—” he 
stammered, “I — ” He caught him- 
self in time. As a matter of fact, he 
had heavily discounted Talcott’s 
retirement. He had held out no more 
than half-promises, revealed only a 
far vision of the Promised Land to 
two or three candidates for the 
chair, but it would be awkward. 
“My dear sir,” he said reproach- 
fully, with a trace of exasperation, 
“you don’t have to ask us to ‘keep’ 
you on. You know we are only too 
glad to have you with us as long as 
you care to stay. The University is 
the gainer.” 

Talcott nodded, remotely. There 
was no use examining closely the 
small change of this conversation. 
“As a matter of fact,” he said, “my 
wife and I had made all our plans. 
I was to retire this month, and we 
expected to be able to live on the 
interest of our savings, in the ab- 
sence of any pension from the Uni- 
versity.” 

The chancellor shook his head 
sympathetically. “ Unfortunately,” 
Talcott continued, “most of my 
bonds were in Davidson Trusts, and 
my income from them has been cut 
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two-thirds by the depression. I 
haven’t enough to live on. That’s 
the plain truth of the matter.” 

The University had no retirement 
fund, no pensions, to offer its pro- 
fessors. Whatever Talcott had, he 
had saved and added to a small in- 
heritance from his father. 

The chancellor began to draw 
triangles on his blotting pad. This 
was a more awkward situation than 
he had thought. “To be frank with 
you,” he began, “I had hoped you 
would retire this year,” he began, 
“but not for any reason you can 
imagine. For a very special reason. 
It is not that we are anxious to 
begin the impossible task of finding 
some one to replace you.” 

Talcott looked puzzled. “In a 
word,” the chancellor went on, “the 
general financial situation of the 
University has been affected’ by the 
economic situation just as your 
savings have been. I am told that 
the fund left by Mr. Edwards will 
hardly produce four thousand this 
year, instead of the customary six. 
The fund is, of course, safe enough. 
But the income! That’s another 
story. The treasurer further informs 
me that the general funds are so 
depleted that it will not be possible 
to make up the difference from that 
source.” The chancellor spoke in an 
impeded voice, staring at the mov- 
ing point of his pencil. With a new 
incumbent, it would have been easy 
to explain that, for a few years, the 
salary might be lower than in normal 
times. But with Talcott staying on, 
he was, in effect, telling this veteran 
that his salary had been cut by a 
third. “I think,” he said suddenly 
“that out of the budget, somehow, 
somewhere, another thousand might 
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be scraped up. I can’t promise that 
it will, but I hope so.” 

Talcott shrugged his shoulders, 
and seemed to take the news as only 
a negligible addition to his burden 
of troubles. But before he could say 
anything, the chancellor, seeing the 
old man’s mouth draw downward, 
spoke again, impulsively. He had 
just told a thundering lie, for by no 
stretch of the imagination could he 
see another thousand dollars in sight 
anywhere. “I have other news for 
you, however,” he went on, “more 
—— news. The University would 
ike to give you an honorary degree 
this month. I’ve been meaning to 
ask you.” This was another lie, for 
the idea was not twenty seconds old. 
Two lies in four sentences, the 
chancellor thought  sardonically, 
must constitute some sort of record! 
even for University chancellors. 


A TALcoTT told his wife that after- 
noon, the news simply took his 
breath away. He had two or three 
inches of degrees after his name in 
Who's Who, and some of them from 
famous seats of learning in the Old 
World and here, but they were not 
the same as an honorary degree 
from his own University, an institu- 
tion which he regarded as alone upon 
a majestic eminence. You had to 
know the place as he knew it to 
understand the veneration he had 
for it, and as no one else knew it in 
just that way, no one else could 
understand it. 

“T was absolutely knocked off my 
feet,” he told his wife, “I had no 
idea they were considering such a 
thing.” 

She looked at him and thought 
how like a child he was. His face was 
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radiant. ““When did they decide to 
do it?” she asked, innocently. 

“Oh, I don’t know, exactly. At the 
last board meeting, I suppose. He 
didn’t say, except that he’d been 
meaning to tell me.” 

His wife made no comment. “ You 
don’t mind, do you? Waiting another 
year? By that time, Davidson Trusts 
ought to be up again. We’ll be much 
better off.” 

“Anything you say,” she inter- 
rupted him. “What else can we do? 
If we can’t retire, we can’t retire. 
We’ve been over all that a hundred 
times. I don’t mind that part of it. 
But you'll have to stay in town until 
the tenth to get this degree. I’d 
rather be in Maine.” 

“Well, of course,” Talcott said, 
plunging his hands into his trousers 
pockets. “Who wouldn’t? But when 
it’s a question of getting an honorary 
degree from the University . . .” 

“Oh, pooh!” she said. “I’m tired 
of honorary degrees. You have more 
of them now than you know what to 
do with.” 

After thirty years of married life, 
there were moments when Talcott, 
in talking to his wife, felt uneasily 
that he was dealing with a stranger. 
She was looking at him now with an 
expression that seemed to say that 
she thought him a mild lunatic. 

“They'll probably give you an 
LL.D.,” she went on sharply. “And 
they give them to anybody. You’re 
like an Indian. Give him a string of 
colored beads to play with, and he’s 
satisfied.” 

“My dear Martha — 

“My dear John, you eile it’s 
true.” 

“I know nothing of the sort,” he 
argued with tremendous dignity. 





LL.D. 


“You don’t understand. In the first 
place, it has always been the cus- 
tom to confer the LL.D. degree on 
distinguished men — on statesmen, 
benefactors —in short, on eminent 
men outside the academic ranks. I 
scarcely think they’ll give me an 
LL.D.” He paused, unaware that 
by his expression, he was destroying 
the value of his argument, and rel- 
egating the LL.D. to a place some- 
where below the self-conferred de- 
grees of bootblacks and itinerant 
evangelists. His face told his wife, 
as plainly as if he had spoken, that 
he expected something that would 
set him apart. “I should think an 
L.H.D. or a Litt.D.,” he estimated. 

She sighed and returned to her 
book. “I’d prefer a little villa at 
Fiesole,” she remarked. 

Talcott shook his head, abandoning 
the attempt to make her understand. 

But when he spoke to the chan- 
cellor, some days later, he found 
that he was to receive, with three 
other men, the degree of LL.D. 

“If you ask me,” said his wife, 
when he told her, “I think the best 
thing you could do would be to re- 
fuse it. We could leave tomorrow 
for the summer. It isn’t as if you 
were giving up anything you really 
need. It won’t do you much good 
now, and I’m afraid of this heat for 
a man of your age. They only of- 
fered it to you because they were 
reducing your salary. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if the chancellor thought 
of it when he was talking to you that 
day.” 

“But he said —” 

“Oh, he said, he said!” 

Talcott looked surprised. “You 
surely don’t think the chancellor 
would lie to me, do you?” There 
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were times when Martha’s feminine 
cynicism shocked him. “Why should 
he?” 

“Very well, dear, he didn’t,” she 
agreed. “We'll stay in town until 
Commencement, and you’ll get your 
LL.D. degree.” Her tone was as if 
she were talking to a child. 

“After all, an LL.D. degree is 
nothing to sneer at,” he maintained. 

“I wasn’t sneering.” 

“Washington received one,” he 
went on. 

“And I dare say George III did, 
too,” she sniffed. 

“As a matter of fact, I believe he 
did,” he said innocently. “A curious 
little point that. One of the very few 
times when an honorary degree was 
conferred in absentia. Naturally, in 
the case of a ruling sovereign, some 
relaxation of the rule might be ex- 
pected.” , 

“Naturally,” she said mockingly. 

“I am almost sure that all the 
other Georges were similarly hon- 
ored,” he went on, knitting his 
brows. “I might look that up, as a 
matter of curiosity. Except of course 
George IV.” 

“When did he reign?” 

“Beginning in 1820.” 

“He didn’t get one,” she said 
positively. 

“Of course not.” 

“Certainly not,” she said, laugh- 
ing. 
“T see what you mean,” he said. 
“But I can’t see that the University 
is open to criticism on that score. 
As far as I am concerned, if the cor- 
poration wishes to honor me, I 
certainly am not going to examine 
too closely the manner in which they 
choose to do it.” 

“You needn’t get in a huff about 
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it,” she remarked tranquilly. “I 
only meant that you deserve ten 
times as much as they’re going to 
give you.” 

“Well, you’re prejudiced in my 
favor,” he replied. “I assure you | 
am not discontented. After all, it is 
something to be able to reflect that 
some thousands of students have 

through my hands, without 
ing any the worse for it, perhaps 
with some profit.” He rubbed his 
hands. “I hate,” he declared, “peo- 
ple who have done exactly what they 
chose to do all their lives, and then 
complain that they haven’t been 
awarded the prizes they never took 
the trouble to seek.” 

“As, for instance?” 

“Oh, money, power, influence of 
a more direct kind. I’ve done ex- 
actly what I wanted to do, and I’m 
satisfied to think that my students 
appreciate it.” 

She knew that she had reduced 
him to his last defense, that he was 
saying something he only half-be- 
lieved, but that was necessary to 
his dignity and his life. She believed 
nothing of the sort. With the fierce 
loyalty of a wife, she considered him 
unrewarded at anything like his true 
worth. 

“Of course they do,” she said 
soothingly. “They know the differ- 
ence.” 


OMMENCEMENT DAY was a blind- 
C ingly hot sample of what the 
campus would be like in August. 
Professor Talcott, stepping gingerly 
into the sun, felt its heat like a 
weight on his forehead. He carried 
over one arm the black silk doctor’s 
gown, with its three bands of velvet 
on each sleeve. 
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His house was opposite the cam- 
pus. Across the street, he could see 
the assembled seniors, in their black 
serge gowns and mortar-boards, ad- 
justing each other’s hoods, and 
waiting for the academic procession 
to start. 

He had at least ten minutes, he 
estimated, time enough to get his 
shoes shined, and to smoke a ciga- 
rette under the patched umbrella of 
Professor Joe’s bootblack stand. 

Joe, an ancient Negro, shuffling 
his tender feet on the hot cement 
pavement, rendered an honorable 
salute to a contemporary. 

“Mawnin’, professuh.’ 

“Morning, Joe,” Talcott sat down 
in the well-rubbed armchair, while 
Professor Joe adjusted the sun- 
shade, at an angle to ward off the 
morning sun. 

“They goin’ give you a degree this 
mawnin’, professuh.” 

“That’s right, Joe.” 

Joe daubed the cleaner on one 
shoe and wiped it slowly. “An’ about 
time, too, if y’ask me. Yes-suh.” 

Talcott lit a cigarette. “I beem 
wonderin’ when they goin’ give that 
degree,” Joe went on, attacking the 
other shoe, “I coulda told ’em.” 

“Hurry up, Joe, they'll start 
soon.” 

“Can’t start without they have 
you there,” said Joe, with an im- 
mense contempt for time. “I nearly 
got a degree once, professuh. A D.D.” 

Talcott laughed, “‘ Did you, Joe?” 

“Yes, suh!” He made his cloth 
snap against one shoe and then the 
other. “I got the one D. but I never 
did get the othuh. Was a place down 
in No’th Ca’lina. You sent twen- 
ny-fi’ dolluh, an’ you got the one 
D.” 














“What about the other one?” 

Joe turned down the cuffs of 
Talcott’s trousers and silently ap- 
proved his handiwork. “It was a 
’stalment plan. You sent ’em sev- 
enny-fi’ dolluh more, they sent you 
a secon’ D. I nevuh did git ’at ol’ 
second D. Reason was, ‘cause I 
nevuh had the sevenny-fi’ dolluh. 
Yessuh.” He laughed richly. “Never 
did get it. Thank yuh, suh.” 

Talcott hurried across the campus 
and fell into line in his usual place. 
Almost immediately the line began 
to move, by fits and starts. 

Harkins, of Chemistry, next him 
in the ranks, spoke out of the side of 
his mouth. “Why aren’t you up 
with the ones whom the University 
delighteth to honor?” 

“I forgot,” said Talcott, shrug- 
ging into his gown, and putting on 
his hood and mortar-board. “Joe 
was telling me the story of his D.D.” 

“That was a crafty institution,” 
Harkins commented, when Talcott 
had re-told the sad circumstances. 
“Cash in hand, or no degree. This 
place might profit by its example. 
See that little man with the wide 
shoulders up with the chancellor?” 

“The one that looks like a buf- 
falo?” 

“He does, a little. That’s Bevan, 
of Davidson Trusts. Know any- 
thing about Davidson Trusts?” 

Talcott thought of his bonds. “A 
little,” he confessed. 

“You too?” said Harkins. “I was 
hooked.” He brooded. “Oh, how I 
was hooked! 4nd the University. 
Hence the degree.” 

Talcott looked at him. “I don’t 
follow you.” 

“Tt is a little curious,” Harkins 
admitted. “A little like a Christian 
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martyr recommending a nice bit of 
shoulder to the lion that’s devouring 
him. These are mysteries. I don’t 
pretend to know what the set-up is, 
but I know we’re hoping for some- 
thing, something Bevan can or 
might do for us. Whether he will or 
not Bevan alone knows. Meanwhile, 
he will get another degree to add to 
his nine others. Of course, only an 
LL.D. Still — By the way, what are 
they giving you?” 

“LL.D.,” said Talcott shortly. 
They had come to the door of 
Convocation. The wide dark arch- 
way received them, admitted them 
to the moist, cool interior. The fac- 
ulty and the deans went forward to 
the stage and, mounting it, began 
to file into their places. 

“Of course, you sit up in front 
with the big-wigs,” Harkins ob- 
served. “We part here. Sorry about 
the LL.D. Of course, it’s a different 
story when you get it.” 


tceotr found himself sitting in 
the front row, with the chancel- 
lor, and the three other candidates 
for the honorary degrees. The chan- 
cellor was in the middle, with an 
army officer and a Senator on the 
other side. Bevan was between the 
chancellor and Talcott. 

The promoter took out a handker- 
chief, and blew his nose stertorously. 
He replaced the handkerchief and 
gazed about him, calmly. His eye 
had a domineering directness. It fell 
on Talcott for a second, estimated 
him at leisure, and departed tran- 
quilly for an inspection of the 
auditorium. 

Talcott thought he saw in the 
lowering brow, the heavy, hand- 
some features, the powerful jaw, a 
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portrait of an Italian captain of 
condottieri. An obscure resentment 
“ap within him. In another time, 

e might have been a learned abbot, 
defending the peaceful gate of his 
monastery, while a Bevan, all leather 
and steel, summoned him harshly to 
surrender. 

In the midst of the address of the 
day, Talcott came to a conclusion. 
When the chancellor called him to 
receive the degree, he would refuse. 
It was nothing but a mockery, a 

iece of mumbo-jumbo whose mean- 
ing had long since been worn out and 
defaced by a too wide circulation. 

He would refuse. It was the only 
protest he could make. 

“Soldier, administrator, public 
servant .. .” The army officer was 
receiving his degree. The chancellor 
was reading from a scrap of paper in 
his hand. “To all the rights and 
privileges pertaining to this de- 


The auditorium was like a vast 
oven. The students sat in silence 
until the hood was conferred, and 
then clapped politely. Talcott con- 
sidered them sardonically. What 
could they know about any of this? 
His old pessimism rolled over him 
like a wave. They neither knew nor 
cared. They came, stayed four years 
and departed. That was all you 
could say. As for his hope of leaving 
any permanent impression on them, 
that was nonsense. Their surface 
was soft but impregnable; they had 
the resistance of shifting sand. 

“... throughout the world....” 
The Senator was already disposed 
of. Talcott had not caught his name. 
Again the light musketry of decent 
applause came from the rows of 
seats. 
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Bevan was standing now, four- 
square, braced foot to floor, his head 
up, while the chancellor nervously 
fingered his paper and looked at 
Talcott; presently he began to read. 
Talcott found that he was sitting 
on the edge of his chair, with his 
chin in one hand and his elbow rest- 
ing on one knee, in an attitude that 
must have looked ridiculous. 

“Genius of finance . . . as well 
known for your benefactions as for 
your achievements in the world 
of ... Iconferonyou.. .” 

Talcott was breathing hard. It 
was nearly his turn. It was nearly 
time for him to get up, to raise his 
hand, and to speak the words that 
must be spoken, now, if ever. His 
hands gripped the arms of his chair, 
as though he meant to push himself 
upwards. 

The applause rattled obediently, 
and died quickly. Talcott still sat in 
his chair. “Now,” he thought, “now 
I will get up.” 

He rose shakily. The chancellor 
came towards him, and stopped. 

“John Weston Talcott,” he read. 

Talcott raised his hand. “I— ” 
he began. A tremendous storm of 
handclapping drowned out his words. 

He stood there helplessly, while 
the noise rose to a crescendo. They 
were actually yelling his name. The 
long rows of students were standing, 
and cheering him. 

Talcott looked at the chancellor. 
He was beating one hand against 
the other with the rest. And the 
faculty had risen from its seats on 
the stage. He made a feeble gesture, 
and the chancellor came to him and 
handed him his diploma. 

Bevan was looking up at him with 
a new respect in his eyes. 





The Discipline of Price 


By T. J. Cavey 


Why we prefer depression to collectivism 


N EMINENT anthropologist has 
A indicated that most of the 
great advances made by 
mankind over its brute ancestors 
have come as the results of great dis- 
asters. Certainly the drastically de- 
pressed condition of business in this 
country during the past three years, 
with all the suffering it has entailed, 
has brought out more and livelier 
discussion of economic problems than 
we have ever experienced before. 

So long as things “work” and all 
goes well, there is scant interest in or 
inquiry concerning causes. This fact 
is clearly demonstrated by an exami- 
nation of the history of economic 
theory. Those periods which have 
been most productive of new eco- 
nomic doctrine have been periods of 
relative economic distress. Classical 
political economy as developed by 
David Ricardo and his contempora- 
ries, for example, came as a result of 
the efforts of these men to solve the 
very acute economic difficulties which 
England had inherited from_ the 
period of the Napoleonic Wars. 
Similarly, Karl Marx developed his 
system of socialistic doctrine by way 
of showing the masses the way out of 
the economic and social degradation 
into which the excesses of the early 


? 
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factory system had plunged them. 
Perhaps a relatively new body of 
economic doctrine will grow out of 
the present calamity. 

What, in brief compass, is the es- 
sential nature of our present eco- 
nomic system? I submit the following: 
Ours is a system of specialized func- 
tion (division of labor) in which the 
agents of production (land and capi- 
tal) are owned by a relatively few 
persons who receive comparatively 
large incomes in the form of rent, 
interest and profits (property in- 
comes), while the mass of the people 
receive relatively small incomes in 
the form of wages or salaries (labor 
incomes). The system is controlled 
by the owners of the agents of pro- 
duction, and the end toward which 
the control is exercised is, on the 
whole, that of making profits. The in- 
adequacies of this statement are 
obvious, but it will perhaps serve 
satisfactorily as a basis for further 
discussion. 

The fact that ours is a system of 
specialized function distinguishes it 
most sharply from the economic sys- 
tems which have preceded it, a great 
difference of degree if not of kind. 
Virtually no one person now pro- 
duces all that he consumes or con- 
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sumes all that he produces, and this 
applies to family groups as well as to 
individuals. This means, of course, 
that one specialist must produce a 
surplus of his particular type of 
goods or services and exchange por- 
tions of this surplus for portions of 
the surpluses of other specialists. It 
is not done directly, of course, in the 
typical case. The surplus is exchanged 
for money in one or another of its 
rather numerous forms, and this 
money is in turn exchanged for other 
goods and services. All of which in- 
volves the setting of a price on all 
such goods and services, which is the 
point of the whole discussion. 


RICE has come to be what may be 
p termed the motivator of economic, 
or more accurately business, activity 
under our system. We reward this 
group of producers and penalize that 
by means of price. This discipline 
exercised over our business activity 
by price is purely impersonal in the 
typical case, which, however, makes 
it none the less real and powerful. 
Presumably we reward socially de- 
sirable economic activity by- the 
process of paying to the persons re- 
sponsible for such activity high 
prices; and the other way around, we 
— socially undesirable activity 

y paying to those responsible for it 
either low prices or no prices at all. 
As pointed out above, our economic 
system is controlled by the owners of 
land and capital with pecuniary prof- 
its as the chief objective; and profits 
are a function, of course, of prices. 

Prices are, however, not so much 
in the nature of rewards or punish- 
ments for past behavior as induce- 
ments to future behavior. Thus when 
potato growers have not grown as 
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many potatoes as we should like, the 
system induces them to grow greater 
quantities in the future by paying 
them a high price for the present 
supply; and if in the following year 
too many are grown, the growers are 
motivated to grow less in the future 
by being given a low price for the 
quantity on hand. Examples might 
be multiplied at great length. 

This is all familiar enough to us in 
a general way, but the concept of 
price as the great disciplinary force 
of our system is perhaps new to many 
people who do not regularly concern 
themselves with such abstract con- 
siderations. 

That an economic system disci- 
plined in this manner possesses many 
merits does not admit of argument. 
Such a system has been in existence 
in some communities for several hun- 
dred years and has in this time sur- 
vived enormous difficulties. All of 
which does not mean, however, that 
it is a perfect system, incapable of 
improvement. As a matter of fact, 
the price discipline has some very 
serious defects, as has been amply 
demonstrated by the distressed state 
of business in this country and in 
virtually all other industrially ad- 
vanced countries in the world during 
the past three years — not that this 
period was the first by any means to 
demonstrate the existence of such 
shortcomings. Ju 


dging from the 
high degree of _— discontent 
e 


manifested in recent national 
elections — and most of this dis- 
content was economic rather than 
political in origin — there are com- 
paratively few people in the country 
who are not willing to admit that 
something is wrong with the price 
system. 





THE DISCIPLINE OF PRICE 


The most serious and fundamental 
defect in the price system lies in the 
fact that the system as a whole places 
a great premium upon scarcity — 
scarcity of goods and services. What 
does this mean in a concrete way? 
We may take the case of cotton to 
illustrate the point. In 1923 we had a 
cotton crop of a little more than ten 
million bales, which brought to the 
farmers an average price of about 
thirty-three cents a pound. Three 
years later in 1926 the farmers pro- 
duced a crop of almost eighteen mil- 
lion bales which they were forced to 
sell at an average price of about 
eleven cents a pound. It is no great 
feat in mental arithmetic to figure 
out that ten million bales of cotton at 
thirty-three cents a pound give the 
farmers a much greater return than 
eighteen million bales at eleven cents 
a pound. 

Although the situation is some- 
what worse in the case of farm prod- 
ucts than in that of urban industrial 
products, essentially the same princi- 
ple prevails throughout the price 
structure. Automobiles can be “over- 
produced” as well as cotton, and cer- 
tainly the same is true of soft coal. 
The instances could be multiplied 
indefinitely, with the extremes to be 
found in such items as air and water. 
Nobody can deny the great utility of 
air to human beings. Without it life 
can be maintained for only a rela- 
tively few minutes, yet the price of a 
cubic yard or of ten billion cubic 
yards of air fit for breathing purposes 
is nothing. The same is true to a 
lesser extent of water. Although it is 
less essential to the maintenance of 
life, it is somewhat scarcer than air 
and consequently fetches a somewhat 
higher price on the average. 
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Exchange-value, for which price is 
simply another name, as distinct 
from use-value, simply ceases to exist 
in the absence of some degree of 
scarcity. This means in concrete 
terms that as soon as enough of any 
commodity is produced for every one 
to have as much of it as he wants, the 
commodity ceases to have any price, 
and the producers of it are punished 
for having created such a situation 
by being pushed into financial ruin. 
There is absolutely no escape from it 
under a system such as ours. 

It can be argued, of course, that it 
is impossible for enough of any 
commodity not furnished ready to 
hand by nature to be produced for 
every one to have as much of it as he 
wants, and thus that the price of 
such a commodity will never reach 
zero. Granting that this is true, the 
fact remains that the prices of fairly 
numerous commodities have ap- 
proached so near to zero that the 
difference is more or less negligible 
from a practical point of view. 

The further argument can be of- 
fered, however, that it does not mat- 
ter how low the price of a commodity 
goes if the prices of other commodi- 
ties decline in proportion. This is 
true, but the fact is of no practical 
significance for the = adequate 
reason that prices of various com- 
modities do not decline uniformly. 
Some groups of producers are much 
more able to create and to maintain 
a relative scarcity of their products 
than are others, with disastrous re- 
sults to those who are unable to 
maintain a sufficiently high degree of 
scarcity. 

The whole system makes necessary 
a policy of what may be termed social 
sabotage, a consistent refusal to 
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utilize our productive equipment to 
its full capacity. There is a strong 
inducement to loafing on the job in 
one form or another all along the 
line. 

What appears at first thought to 
be an exception to this principle is to 
be found in the case of those large 
manufacturing enterprises which pur- 
sue a policy of expanding output 
through the lowering of prices in 
order to achieve the economies of 
large scale production. During the 
period from about 1915 to 1930 this 
was characteristic of the automobile 
industry, for example. On the whole, 
however, this is a technique which is 
applicable only in a unique situation, 
that of a new and unexploited market 
of great breadth. Automobiles were 
scarce in proportion to the great de- 
mand for them throughout this 
period, in spite of the expansive 
policy of the manufacturers. Sooner 
or later in such a case what is called 
the saturation point is reached, and 
then a restrictive policy becomes 
essential, as none other than Mr. 
Henry Ford himself seems to have 
discovered in recent months. Scar- 
city is, of course, a relative matter. 


AS any economic system existed 
H in the past which did not 
operate under the discipline exerted 
by price? Yes. For example, the sys- 
tem of self-sufficing agriculture ex- 
isting in feudal Europe was not con- 
trolled by price phenomena; and the 
same was true of the frontier farming 
communities in this country. What 
disciplinary force took the place of 
price in these systems in which there 
was essentially no buying and sell- 
ing? In medieval times, the lord of 
the manor operating through the ac- 
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cepted customs of the period exer- 
cised such discipline; and on the 
frontier farm, the head of the house- 
hold did the same. Which is to say 
that some sort of paternalistic au- 
thority exercised the function now 
performed by price. 

Was the outcome one to be desired 
over that obtained from the present 
price system? That is, of course, a 
matter of opinion. It is extremely 
hard to judge, since our modern ma- 
chine technique of production was 
not available under the earlier sys- 
tems. Certainly it can be said that 
there was no premium placed upon 
the creation or maintenance of scar- 
city under these systems. Under them 
the people prospered or languished in 
accordance with volume TF heded 
production. Good crop years were 
years of feasting; poor crop years 
were years of fasting and famine — 
all of which, from many points of 
view, appears more logical than the 
present system under which big 
crops mean economic disaster. 

Granting that these systems of 
self-sufficing economy possessed cer- 
tain advantages over our present 
one, a return to them is obviously 
impossible, so far as the great mass 
of the people is concerned. It is true 
that there has been a very consid- 
erable return to something closely 
approaching self-sufficing farming on 
the part of a great many of our 
farmers during the present depres- 
sion, and considerable numbers of 
city people have returned to the 
farm. All of this, however, is essen- 
tially a distress movement. Our 
highly developed industrial system 
probably makes any general return 
to self-sufficing agriculture im 
ble in that it has made possible such 
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an increase in population that our 
present population could not subsist 
under a self-sufficing system of agri- 
culture without undergoing a reduc- 
tion in our present material stand- 
ards of living so drastic that the 
great majority of us would be unwill- 
ing to accept it. 

This being true, is there no escape 
from the necessity of maintaining a 
state of scarcity of goods and serv- 
ices in order to bolster up exchange- 
values? Must we always strive to 
avoid producing enough for every 
one to have as much as he wants? 
Any number of answers to these 
questions have been offered by 
economists and others in recent 
months and years; and virtually all 
of them involve some degree of so- 
cialization of industry, ranging from 
the wall-eyed ravings of the profes- 
sional radicals down through the 
tempered suggestions of such men as 
Stuart Chase. The proponents of so- 
cialism and of the various other 
forms of collectivism say simply 
enough that under a system of com- 
mon ownership and control of in- 
dustry the profit motive in produc- 
tion would disappear and with it the 
necessity of maintaining scarcity. 
Their arguments to this effect are 
too well known to make a repetition 
of them here worth while. 

Briefly, under a system of col- 
lectivism, paternalistic authority in 
the form of the Government would 
exercise the disciplinary function 
now exerted by price, just as the 
lord of the manor or the head of the 
pioneer household exercised pater- 
nalistic authority over his group of 
producers and consumers. The size 
of the unit would be much larger 
nowadays, of course, but otherwise 
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the system would be much the same 
from the standpoint of control. 

I seriously maintain that there is 
little room to doubt that such a sys- 
tem of collectivism would be capable 
of furnishing the average person 
with a considerably higher material 
standard of living than he enjoys 
under the present system. The ma- 
chine process is almost infinitely 
productive if the trammels of busi- 
ness expediency are removed. 


MAN who called himself an indus- 
trial engineer came to our uni- 
versity last spring and lugubriously 
read to us a list of industries, includ- 
ing practically every one of any im- 
portance in the country, all of which 
he said were on the average “twenty 
per cent overproduced.” I asked him 
at the end of his harangue that if 
such were the case did not the solu- 
tion lie in a complete cessation of all 
productive effort for a year or so. 
He didn’t seem to see the point, 
inasmuch as he answered me with 
some patter about laboring men’s 
not knowing how to employ leisure 
profitably. The point is that this 
man, who was whole-heartedly in 
favor of the present system of eco- 
nomic organization, saw as our chief 
difficulty our ability to produce enor- 
mous quantities of goods and services 
in general, the total absurdity of 
which position must be obvious to 
any socially minded person. 

Human wants are infinite as to 
number and variety, and general 
overproduction in the sense of turn- 
ing out more goods and services than 
people are capable and desirous of 
consuming is an absolute impossibil- 
ity even with our present gigantic 
capital equipment and advanced 
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technique. What the business man 
means by “overproduction” is a 
state of affairs in which he is unable 
to sell his full output at prices which 
will cover the cost of production and 
leave the usual margin of profit, and 
the fundamental reason why busi- 
ness men find themselves in this 
situation is that the purchasing 
power of the general public has not 
kept pace with the increased indus- 
trial output. The business man 
meets such a situation by curtailing 
his output through the process of 
laying off more or less of his labor 
force, which quite inevitably reduces 
the purchasing power of the con- 
suming public just that much more, 
thereby necessitating still further 
curtailment of production, and so 
on ad disaster, calamity and ruin, 
for great numbers of business con- 
cerns and unemployed people. This, 
in a general way, is what happens 
whenever our industrial equipment 
gets out of the control of business 
men to the extent that almost 
enough is produced for every one 
to have as much as he wants. 
Collectivism would afford relief 
from this sort of thing. Whatever 
else may be said of Russia, it can not 
be denied that she has escaped “the 
depression”’ as that phenomenon has 
affected capitalistic countries. The 
chief material difficulties which Russia 
has suffered have probably resulted 
from the extreme lack of industrial 
equipment and industrial technique 
in thecountry at the time of the Com- 
munist revolution. Collectivism in 
this country would in all probability 
be a vastly different thing from the 
standpoint of volume of industrial 
production from that in Russia. 
Granting, however, that collectiv- 
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ism is capable of yielding to the 
average person a higher material 
standard of living and a greater de- 
gree of economic security than he 
now enjoys, does this close the ar- 

ent? I think not. Man does not 
live by bread alone — which is to 
say that he does not live by high 
material standards alone; and in 
this time of extreme economic in- 
security, people are apt to put an 
unduly high estimate on the merits 
of economic security per se. Prob- 
ably the only thing worse than losing 
one’s job is not being able to lose 
one’s job. If economic securi 
were the summum bonum of human 
existence, a life term in one of our 
modern penitentiaries ought to be a 
highly prized situation. Probably 
this case is somewhat extreme, but 
the principle involved is one to be 
pondered over. To take a less ex- 
treme case, the serf on the medieval 
manor, being bound to the soil, 
could not possibly “lose his job”’; yet, 
nevertheless, there are few persons 
indeed in this country even at the 
present time who would envy the 
serf his security. 

The point is that although the 
price discipline inflicts brutally se- 
vere punishments upon various per- 
sons under its dominion from time 
to time, it is entirely possible that 
this sort of discipline is on the whole 
less irksome to human nature as it 
is constituted than would be the 
paternalistic discipline involved in 
a system of collectivism. Price dis- 
cipline is severe and punitive, but it 
is impersonal, as contrasted with 
the other type of discipline, which 
would be distinctly personal. 

To most people there is something 
extremely galling in a discipline en- 
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forced by personal agencies, as con- 
trasted with an impersonal force. 
Many of the men who were in our 
army during the recent War have 
testified vigorously to the effect that 
the enemy whom they hated worst 
was not the Germans, but their own 
officers. The Germans were making 
titanic efforts to kill as many of the 
Americans as possible, but in the 
main the Germans were an im- 
personal force way off yonder be- 
yond the waste of tangled wire and 
battered earth, while the officers 
were very personal and near at hand, 
which fact made a great difference. 
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The question whether or not col- 
lectivism of some sort is desirable 
surely must be answered chiefly on 
the basis of the essential charac- 
teristics of human nature and hu- 
man desires. Perhaps higher mate- 
rial standards of living — more to 
eat, more to wear, better places to 
sleep, more gadgets and doodads in 
general — and greater economic se- 
curity are human objectives most to 
be striven for; but this seems a queer 
fate for an animal species so designed 
by nature that its members drink 
when they are not thirsty and make 
love in all seasons. 





Our Budgetary Raree-Show 


By Ricuarp LEE STRouT 


There are many reasons why the sophisticated should look upon 
the current Washington performance of budget-bal- 
ancing without unduly low spirits 


ost people do not under- 
M. stand the process of writing 
an American budget. The 
reason is probably simple. Writing a 
budget is a foreign importation. It is 
an alien nuisance only recently 
brought into the United States and 
not yet thoroughly acclimated. 

Possibly the theory of a balanced 
budget is alien to something inherent 
in the Congressional way of doing 
things. At any rate, in the old happy- 
go-lucky days before the formal 

resentation of an annual Federal 

alance sheet, this country got on 
without any talk of a balanced budg- 
et. Now there is a good deal said 
about balancing the budget, but we 
are still getting on without it. To be 
sure, we are not getting on very 
well; but we shall probably survive, 
particularly if we can all close our 
eyes, and pretend that the budget és 
balanced. 

It will be remembered that a sigh 
of relief went up throughout the 
United States last summer at the 
thought that the budget had been 
balanced. How far the country actu- 
ally was from achieving that end has 
just been demonstrated. Mr. Hoover 


has sent new estimates to Congress 
showing that the actual deficit this 
year will reach $1,644,600,000. That 
will be admitted to be a long way 
from a balanced budget; but a pre- 
tended balance is sometimes almost 
as important as the real thing. It will 
be shown that we are in for another 
pretended balance in 1934. 

It is a serious game that we play 
so gravely, but sometimes as one 
looks over the solemn glances of 
statesmen and journalistic writers as 
they discuss the balanced budget in 
Washington, one is inclined to give 
a slight embarrassed titter. In the 
present set-up in the capital, how in 
the world is a balanced budget possi- 
ble anyway? Of course, it can be 
accomplished in boom days, when we 
are rolling in wealth, but even then, 
under our present hit-or-miss, irre- 
sponsible organization, the budget is 
not really balanced in the sense that 
income matches outgo; instead there 
is a huge surplus. Over a period of 
ten or twenty years America does 
balance its budget, but at the present 
time, that seems to be the only way 
in which the phrase can be used. 

To get a sense of proportion in the 
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matter, one should compare the 
American process with the methods 
employed in England, or some other 
parliamentary country. In England 
a really balanced budget is almost a 
part of the religious creed. The party 
in power has the responsibility for 
introducing revenue measures that 
will balance expenses, and these are 
quickly passed, and go into effect 
almost instantly. If a party should 
be defeated on its budget proposals, 
it would immediately hand in its res- 
ignation to the King, and a party 
would take its place that could bal- 
ance the budget. 

The English enact their budget 
with a rush and a swoop. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, rises in his place and reads 
the budget proposals in a slow con- 
versational tone one evening at 
Westminster, and the newspapers 
carry the story in their peculiar Brit- 
ish newspaper way next morning; 
and after a debate that probably lasts 
under a week, the new tax proposals, 
and economies, or whatever they 
are, are adopted, and go straightway 
into effect. They are put through with 
a minimum of business disturbance. 
The new taxes start up instantly. 
There is no huge accumulation of 
tax-free supplies of raw commodi- 
ties before the new tax takes 
effect, as there was on the crude 
rubber which American tire manu- 
factures accumulated prior to last 
summer’s tax on rubber. Another 
fundamental factor to note is that 
the budget in a parliamentary gov- 
ernment is devised in the brain of one 
man — or at least it is written by a 
corps of experts under one man’s 
supervision. It is an integrated 
whole and diffuses its burdens ac- 
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cording to some unified plan so that 
it becomes a carefully thought-out, 
codrdinated programme. 


D*: Congress have a method like 
this? Certainly not. And if 
Congress wanted to, it could hardly 
achieve the result, because of the 
carefully divided powers of the 
American Government which give 
the President power to write the 
budget but offer to Congress the 
delightful temptation of rewriting it. 
It is a temptation as impossible to 
resist as for a small boy to refrain 
from using a brand new black crayon 
on a brand new white wall. The 
American system is a genial easy- 
going process not adapted to serious 
times like depressions; and so ex- 
tremely democratic that the ulti- 
mate document has on it the finger 
prints of nearly everybody’in Con- 
gress, instead of those of only one 
man, as in the English system. 

I like to think of it as a kind of 
game; indeed it is hard to take it 
seriously when one watches the 
process at first hand. It generally 
drags on through a whole session of 
Congress; and the legislators have 
the fun of keeping business and in- 
dustry on pins and needles all that 
time. There is nothing that throws 
more fright into Wall Street, em- 
phasizes more clearly the power of 
the individual Congressman, or that 
brings larger hordes of high-powered 
contact men hurrying down to the 
capital than this delightful event. 
The business of writing a budget last 
year was dragged out from December 
to June, at a time when America’s 
worst depression probably touched 
bottom. Did Congress speed the 
budget up, to aid business? Well, 
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there was a good deal of talk about 
speeding it up, and Mr. Hoover 
made a personal appeal to the Senate 
to expedite the matter toward the 
close of the affair, but it took seven 
months to do it, all the same. On one 
day a particular manufacturer of 
electrical refrigerators saw a tax im- 
posed on his product; on another 
day it was taken off; a few weeks 
later it was reimposed. That was the 
kind of uncertainty best calculated 
to postpone factory operations, keep 
the railroads motionless, and the 
workers out of work. It is the kind of 
uncertainty which the American 
method of writing the budget in- 
variably breeds. 

A little research indicates that the 
budget is written no less than six 
different times: First, the original 
budget is prepared by the Executive 
and submitted to Congress, where it 
goes first of all to the House Ways 
and Means Committee. The House 
Committee rewrites number one 
budget, and reports its own number 
two y= to the full House. The 
House then rewrites number two 
and presents number three to the 
Senate, where it goes to the Senate 
Finance Committee. Here it is given 
its revision, number four, before 
coming out to the Senate where it is 
given a fifth revision. Finally, it goes 
to a joint committee of the House and 
Senate, called a conference, which 
irons out the differences between 
budget number three and budget 
number five. The result is the final 
budget — number six. Even this is 
not final, for the President can veto 
specific revenue bills. 

This, in brief outline, is the process 
through which the Administration 
proposals for taxes and economies 
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must pass before they are enacted. 
The result is, of course, what might 
have been expected, that the final 
bills have very little resemblance to 
the original Executive recommenda- 
tions. The revenue measures for the 
next fiscal year finally emerge, bat- 
tered and torn, the product of many 
hundred hands instead of one or two, 
a thing of threads and patches, here 
representing one school of fiscal or 
economic P ilosophy, there another 
—or, perhaps we should say, an- 
other school of lobbyists, for these 
gentlemen have been following the 
course of the whole procedure with 
the eagerness of hounds on a hot 
scent. 

Lest any one should think the 
foregoing account exaggerated, he 
need only turn to the record of last 
year for substantiation. It will be re- 
called, for example, that when last 
year’s budget proposals were origi- 
nally drafted by Mr. Mills they 
carried no proposal for a general 
manufacturers’ excise tax. This was 
put in budget number two, written 
by Representative Charles Crisp, 
in the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. And when this proposal — 
carefully thought out and drawn up, 
reached the floor of the House, it was 
wrenched out again by Representa- 
tive Fiorello H. LaGuardia, amidst 
unparalleled scenes of confusion, in a 
House that had kicked over its re- 
sponsible leadership. So the process 
was continued on up through the 
Senate and thereafter in the confer- 
ence committee of the two Houses. 
It is the same process which the new 
recommendations of Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. Mills must follow. As these 
proposals are sent to Congress there 


is always a great show of making 
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income balance outgo in the forth- 
coming year; this year the per- 
formance was repeated. Both the 
President and his Secretary of the 
Treasury spoke with horror — when 
they introduced the new budget in 
December — of the possibility of an 
unbalanced budget. And yet, as the 
course which their proposals must 
travel is more clearly realized, one 
gains the impression that they must 
have known very well, all along, that 
there is comparatively little chance 
that their plans will be adopted — 
at least as a unified programme. 

In the House today the Democrats 
control; in the Senate the Republi- 
cans control — though the control is 
shadowy. This means that there is no 
party unity to produce a budget for 
which political credit can be taken. 
There is no political incentive — or 
at least very little — to promote a 
balanced budget. Furthermore, the 
Senate is full of Progressives who are 
only nominally Republican, who will 
wait their chance for the budget bills 
to come out of the Senate Finance 
Committee, to make their attack 
upon it. They will swallow their 
cough drops preliminary to a mass 
oratorical drive for particular pro- 
posals, and very likely get their pro- 
posals accepted. I have no antipathy 
to Progressive Senators; I only mean 
to point out that they supply one 
more hazard to the process of a 
unified programme of fiscal legisla- 
tion. 


o mucH, then, for the legislative 
S gauntlet which the best of budg- 
ets, produced and presented by 
any Administration, has to run. 
Now let us come down to more 
particular cases, and examine the 
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specific chances of a special budget; 
to be precise, the one which Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Mills have laid be- 
fore the nation at the short session. 

This budget is under consideration 
for the fiscal year 1934, which begins 
July 1, 1933, and which runs to 
June 30, 1934. And in these two inno- 
cent dates there is another of the 
extraordinary circumstances which 
have made it so difficult to take 
seriously the matter of getting the 
American budget balanced. The year 
for which Mr. Hoover and the 
“lame duck” Congress are now legis- 
lating is the coming year when the 
new Administration will be in power. 
Mr. Hoover is proposing Governor 
Roosevelt’s budget for him! So far as 
Governor Roosevelt is concerned, he 
has no direct legislative control over 
the first budget which he will be 
called upon to administer. The period 
covered by the fiscal year upon which 
Congress is now working begins four 
months after it adjourns! I do not 
know any stronger argument than 
the foregoing for the elimination of 
the “lame duck” anachronism, which 
now, fortunately, seems well on the 
way to the scrap heap. 

The latest Hoover-Mills budget 
has now been before Congress for 
some weeks — long enough to show 
that many, if not most, of the pro- 
posals will not be passed in their 
original form. Yet a study of the 
Hoover-Mills budget is illuminating 
as it tells so much of the whole 
budget-manufacturing process. 

Mr. Hoover, like any other Presi- 
dent, starts out with the laudable 
first intention of balancing income 
with outgo. That means that as a 
first step he takes the budget of the 
year before and seriously examines it. 
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If it shows a surplus, well and good, 
he tries to continue the good work; if 
it shows a deficit (and all recent budg- 
ets have shown that), he proposes 
new taxes and economies by which the 
amount in the red may be eliminated. 

The 1933 deficit which Mr. Hoover 
faced at the outset in writing the 
1934 budget was no paltry sum; it 
was $1,644,600,000. This was the 
antagonist with which the financial 
experts of the Treasury Department 
had to wrestle. On paper at least, 
Mr. Hoover met his opponent and 
conquered him. But a brief survey 
of the processes employed show the 
almost insuperable difficulties in the 
way of actual accomplishment of 
this object. 

Let us take the 1933 deficit, and 
watch Mr. Hoover whittle it down, 
item by item. He puts his hopes on 
three champions, new taxes, new 
economies and improved general 
business. As to the latter, it is true, of 
course, that as business picks up, the 
taxes already imposed will increase 
their yield. Some of the taxes, fur- 
thermore, that have already been 
authorized do not go fully into effect 
until next year. The new income 
taxes voted last summer were sup- 
posed to yield $300,000,000, but this 
will not be available until income tax 
returns are filed March 15. Estate 
taxes will be even slower to come in, 
for a year is allowed for payment. 
At the same time, the postal reve- 
nues have been very disappointing, 
and improved business might see a 
quick pick-up. Even with these in- 
creases, the total which Mr. Hoover 
ascribes to this possible development 
of better business seems very large 
— it is figured at about $324,800,000 
for 1934. 


Accordingly, we can lop this amount 
off the last year’s total deficit. 
The next item to be subtracted 
comes to $478,500,000, and repre- 
sents hoped-for basic economies and 
pay cuts. This is the group of reduc- 
tions that is causing Congress and 
the Federal workers so much pertur- 
bation. The economy items may be 
roughly subdivided into the elimi- 
nation of $200,000,000 from the 
Department of Agriculture for new 
road building; $100,000,000 from 
the Treasury Department for public 
works construction; some $127,000,- 
cco cut from the billion or more 
dollars expended annually for the 
veterans; and another $55,000,000 
or so from the salaries of Federal em- 
ployes. It is interesting to note, of 
course, that most of these big reduc- 
tions are from items which had 
previously been voted to provide 
increased employment. If business 
revival really starts, there will not, 
of course, be so much need for these 
big Federal undertakings as for- 
merly. If it does not come — new 
emergency relief items will throw the 
budget out of balance anyway. 

At any rate, the total of the 
Hoover items so far mentioned cuts 
the 1933 deficit almost in half. With 
these economies and other figures 
subtracted, the prospective deficit 
for 1934 has been reduced to about 
$841,300,000. That is still a tidy 
sum, and it causes the exertion of 
considerable ingenuity on the part 
of the outgoing Administration to 
propose methods of meeting it. 

One of the quickest ways of cut- 
ting down this total is to postpone 
part of the Federal expenditure. 
This has been done in relation to 
the sum of $534,100,000 of normal 
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debt retirement. It seems reasonable 
enough to postpone debt retirement 
in such troublous times as these, and 
Mr. Hoover quite justly passes on 
the burden to more prosperous 
times; and, incidentally, to some 
future Administration. 

With these various sums pared 
off the 1933 deficit, the prospective 
1934 deficit has now been reduced to 
only $307,000,000. To meet this 
residuum of red ink Mr. Hoover 
proposes that taxes be increased 
next year by considerable amounts. 

Two taxes are proposed: The first 
is already in effect, but will expire 
next June. Mr. Hoover asks that the 
gasoline tax be continued for a year, 
to yield about $137,000,000. Then, in 
addition, he proposes a general manu- 
facturers’ excise, or sales tax, on a 
two and one-quarter per cent basis, 
which would yield another $355,- 
000,000. This not only balances 
the budget, but gives the delight- 
ful prospect of something over —a 
highly theoretical surplus, which the 
Administration hastily proposes to 
use in eliminating some of the un- 
productive nuisance taxes of the 
present. 


S° mucH for the Hoover budget as 
offered. One is inclined to sympa- 
thize with the effort behind it. 
Looked at in the light of reality it 
seems a good deal like a fairy story; 
but after all, the President who has 
to meet a deficit of $1,644,600,000 
has a hard task in front of him; 
more particularly since for years 
Americans have trusted to an ex- 
ceedingly narrow tax base, consisting 
largely of income and inheritance 
taxes, as a sort of “one-crop yield” 
to meet any revenue requirement. 
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Mr. Mills offers extraordinary figures 
to show how income taxes have 
dropped off in this depression. Ordi- 
narily, income taxes provide about 
half of the total receipts — about 
two billions out of a four billion 
dollar national revenue. In the fiscal 
year of 1932, however, the amount 
of income tax yield was down to 
$1,057,000,000, and in the current 
year a total of only about $860,000,- 
000 is expected from this source. Is it 
any wonder that American finances 
are in the red? 

To take a final glance at Mr. 
Hoover’s budget, it will be seen that 
the whole huge structure depends on 
four major suppositions — each one 
of which must prove true, or else 
the entire effort at a theoretically 
balanced budget collapses. 

In the first place, Congress must 
vote new taxes to balance the budget; 
in the second place Congress must 
make great economies in expenditure 
and not increase outlays for relief; 
in the third place, business must 
pick up; and fourthly (something 
that has not yet been mentioned) the 
Federal Treasury must receive an 
item of $328,000,000 in principal and 
interest payments from World War 
debtors in 1934 — for that sum is in- 
cluded in the prospective Federal 
revenues of that period. 

These are the four legs to the 
Hoover budget. Which of them is 
weakest, it is hard to say. At any 
rate, Mr. Hoover has made a brave 
start in the matter; he has put on a 
bold front, and tossed the trouble- 
some question squarely into the short 
session of Congress. And he has 
accompanied it with adjurations for 
Congress to balance the budget, 
while Mr. Mills has given equally 
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emphatic expressions of the samesort. 

Yet it was significant that twenty- 
four hours after Mr. Hoover’s recom- 
mendations had been sent to Con- 
gress emphatic opposition had been 
heard in one quarter or another to 
every one of Mr. Hoover’s proposals; 
whether for more economy; greater 
wage cuts; reduction in payment to 
the veterans; or a general manufac- 
turers’ excise tax. These objections 
were like the growling of the wind 
before the storm. Congress may still 
go along with the President, but the 
chances seem rather remote; unless 
Governor Roosevelt intervenes. The 
latter development might very well 
happen, since after all Governor 
Roosevelt is primarily interested in 
the 1934 budget, and not Mr. 
Hoover. 

One of the great confusing issues of 
the short session is the question of 
the beer tax. Any one who has a 
prejudice against one of Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s proposals will be inclined to 
suggest its elimination, and the sub- 
stitution of the beer tax, to fill the 
gap in revenue. Already the respec- 
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tive opponents of the sales tax, of 
Federal wage reductions, of all the 
other proposals by which the Presi- 
dent barely manages to eke out a 
tenuous paper balance, have indi- 
vidually proposed this tax on beer. 
It is being used simultaneously by 
half a dozen different groups. Very 
likely the tax on beer would raise 
revenue. But it would never raise the 
revenue required to fill all the holes 
which various groups in Congress 
would like to punch in the Hoover 
budget. Some study of the matter 
leaves me with the belief that the tax 
from this source is likely to be a dis- 
appointment, unless it is first ac- 
— by repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. Either the beer 
which it is proposed to tax will be 
weak, in which case the tax will not 
be large; or it will be strong, in which 
case it is likely to be thrown out 
by the courts. In any case, beer will 
never do all the things which Con- 
gress wants of it; but of course this 
does not prevent its being made 
the universal excuse for postponing 
disagreeable tasks. 


CEFOYERNO 
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Blue Water 


By RoBerT WILDER 


A Story 


HE red path of a cigarette 

| stub, as it was snapped by un- 

seen fingers from somewhere 

in the depths of the hotel veranda to 

arc over my head and spatter against 

the side of a palm tree, was my in- 

troduction to Eric Aspinwall. A 

moment later there came a shadowy 

voice and a gaunt, linen-suited frame 
crossed to the railing. 

“I beg your pardon,” the voice 
said, “damn careless of me. Took it 
for granted that no one else in the 
town ever stayed up this late. Did it 
burn you?” 

Dignity sits heavily upon the 
shoulders of a seventeen-year-old. I 
brushed an imaginary spark from 
my lapel. “No, I don’t think so. It 
might have, though.” 

“That,” answered the voice, “we 
have already agreed upon and within 
the limitations of the probabil- 
ity, lamented.” I was sure he was 
laughing at me and started to 
leave. 

“Live here?” he asked. 

«ce Yes.” 

«“ Long?” 

“All my life.” 

“Fish?” 

“Almost every day.” I warmed. 
«“ Do you?” 


“Not very often — like to though. 
Name’s Aspinwall.” 

He swung himself over the low 
porch and landed softly beside me. 
In the terrific white moonlight of a 
south Florida night I saw his face 
for the first time. Brown it was. Not 
the tan of the casual tourist or fisher- 
man but a color that is whipped up 
by the four winds and tanned by a 
sun more intense than ever beat on 
the Florida coast. He was well over 
six feet even in the flat soled rubber 
sneakers he wore. The night wind, 
drifting in from the ocean, flapped the 
linen trousers around his lean legs. 
Somehow, looking at him there, I 
could only think of the story of 
Ichabod Crane we had had in Eng- 
lish class. Ichabod in a linen suit 
and with a sun tanned face. 

“You know,” he said reflectively, 
“T like to do that.” 

“What, fish?” 

“No, snap cigarettes into the air.” 

“I usually burn my fingers,” I 
confessed. I was afraid then that he 
might say something about my being 
too young to smoke. 

— probably don’t start them 
right.” 

5 Probably not.” Grateful for his 
tact. 
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“Show you sometime.” 

He fell in beside me and we moved 
off down the road which leads over 
the sand dunes. Jelly fish, billions of 
them, collect in the shallow waters 
during the summer and this night 
every cascading wave stirred them 
into a phosphorescent frenzy, trans- 
forming the breaker into a scimitar of 
ghostly fire which stabbed at the 
darkness of the beach. 

“Never saw that in Florida be- 
fore,”’ he mused. 

“Doesn’t happen very often. 
Sometimes only once a year or so.” 

“Going home?” he asked after a 
moment. 

« Yes.”’ 

“In a hurry?” 

“No, family’s away for the sum- 
mer. Father here.” I caught myself 
unconsciously imitating his pecul- 
iarly crisp, laconic manner of speech 
and for ear that he should think I 
was deliberately mocking him, I 
added gratuitously, “My name is 
Warren. I live in the brown house 
down by the South Bridge.” 

“Like to fish with you sometime,” 
he said. “ What about tomorrow?” 

The road branched and I left him 
standing there looking out at the 
ocean. 


E saw each other almost every 

day after that. There is little 
to do in Florida during the summer 
but fish and swim. Usually I found 
him stretched out on the beach be- 
low the hotel, his head pillowed on a 
faded old sweater. He was the first 
man who had gone bathing before 
every one with only a pair of trunks. 
Of course we had seen pictures of 
people at the French resorts swim- 
ming like that, but it was a little 


startling to have it happen on our 
beach and in front of women too. 
However, as Mrs. Mills at the hotel 
said, he was so skinny that it didn’t 
make any difference. Once I started 
to ask him about the livid scars 
which crisscrossed on his chest and 
legs but I never did. 

Hours at a time we would lie on 
the sand, rarely saying a word. He 
swam badly at first. Oh, he knew 
how all right. He had a long crisp 
overarm stroke, but he tired quickly. 
Once when we had taken the row- 
boat through the breakers and out 
about a mile and a half for some 
fishing, I jumped overboard and 
swam the return trip while he han- 
dled the oars. While we were beach- 
ing the boat he turned, with his 
hand on the gunwale, and looked out 
over the ocean. 

“Learn to swim like that myself 
one of these days,” he said. “Blue 
water out there, clean.” He pointed 
a long brown hand. “See that line of 
blue. Well it isn’t there. Just imagine 
it is. Like a mirage. The more you 
go toward it the farther away it 
gets. Optical illusion or something. 
Funny.” 

“How long will you be here?” I 
asked on the way over the dunes. 

“Good kid,” he said. “First ques- 
tion you ever asked me. Tell you all 
about everything one of these days.” 

May, June and July melted into 
each other in rapid succession. The 
War in Europe was only a distant 
rumble. Oh, we had our patriots and 
devil chasers who made life miser- 
able for Karl, the barber, Kepple, 
the fishmarket man, and Petersohnn, 
the stonemason, and a half dozen 
others whose names betrayed a 
foreign origin. The old German- 
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American Club across the river to 
which my father had taken me now 
and then, where he and his friends 
spent many happy hours chanting 
“Ts das nicht ein Schnitzlebonk?” 
to the accompaniment of thumping 
steins, was only a cooling memory and 
sauerkraut became liberty cabbage. 
It was the War. 

Only once did Eric and I mention 
the War. We were fishing on the 
river and I unwrapped some sand- 
wiches which were done up in a piece 
of newspaper. He looked at the 
battle dispatches which were smeared 
across the page. 

“Damn nuisance!” 

“T’d like to go,” I answered, “I'll 
be eighteen in a couple of months. 
I’m going to enlist.” 

“Don’t do it. Was in one once. 
Rum business.” 

Eric was swimming better every 
day. Each morning we would go out 
a little farther. Sometimes he would 
roll over on his back and rest for a 
few minutes before we turned back. 
One afternoon when we were down 
near the Inlet waiting for a turn of 
the tide to bring the fish through the 
narrow opening, he reeled in his line 
and laid his pole in the bottom of the 
. boat. Below us and around the bend 
lay the first width of the Indian River 
and the scraggly docks of New 
Smyrna. 

“How far to those docks?” he 
asked. 

“ About three and a half miles, if 
you follow the channel.” 

“Like to swim it if you don’t 
mind. Fishing not much good. Think 
I could make it today.” 

He dropped over the side and 
slipped down the river. I followed 
him in the boat. At New Smyrna he 
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pulled himself up and stretched out 
on the loose boards of the dock. His 
chest heaved with the slow, deep 
respiration of a tired man but one 
in good condition. Finally, he rolled 
over and looked up at me with the 
first smile I ever saw on his face. 

“Made it! Knew I could. That’s 
far enough.” 

“Far enough for what?” I asked. 

He grinned again. “‘Oh, far enough 
for almost anything — far enough 
for today at least. Let’s go home. 
Mighty grateful to you.” 

A few nights later I walked down- 
town and found a knot of older men 
in front of Hurley’s Drug Store. 

Old man Crossley was talking. 
“T always said he was a German spy. 
Mighty slick, I tell you. Wouldn’t be 
surprised if there was a load of 
dynamite under every bridge in the 
river.” ' 

I couldn’t help but wonder why 
the Germans should blow up a 
bridge in the Halifax River. 

“Who is a German spy?” I 
asked. 

Doc Hurley looked at me with the 
contempt that the intrusion of an 
eighteen, well almost eighteen-year- 
old, boy upon his elders and betters 
deserved. 

“Karl,” he finally said, unable to 
resist the temptation of showing me 
my place, “him that you were al- 
ways so friendly with. He’s a damn 
German spy, knew we was about to 
catch him and left town last mid- 
night. Fred Zigler saw him take the 
Jacksonville train. Well rid of him, I 
say. Dirty German!” 

I told my father at dinner what I 
had heard. 

“So,” he said sadly, “they finally 
did it. Poor Karl. No wonder he 
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cleared out. Those fools making his 
life miserable, writing anonymous 
letters, peering in his windows at 
night, making him hang out a big 
American flag and then refusing to 
patronize his place. Damn witch 
burners. I wonder where the poor 
devil has gone.” 

I talked to Eric about it. “Silly 
business,” he said, “but it always 
happens. People get hysterical, lose 
all sense of proportion and decency. 
Cut each other up for years and then 
forget about it six months after an 
armistice is signed. Stay out of it!” 

One night after supper my father 
and I went down to the pool room 
for some billiards. He always said 
that he wanted to prove that Spencer 
didn’t know what he was talking 
about, that’s why he took me with 
him. 
Halfway through our count I 
heard Claude Pascall talking to a 
group at the other end of the room. 

“I tell you,” he was saying, 
“there is something mighty funny 
about that fellow. What is he doing 
down here all alone? Never talks to 
any one, never goes any place, walks 
around the town at all hours of the 
night. It looks mighty fishy to me. 
Now as I look at it we have got a 
long line of coast along here. What 
is hove to stop the Germans from 
unloading a few battleships of troops 
right here and blowing us all to 
— How do we know that he 

asn’t got some sort of a secret 
wireless to communicate with a 
German submarine somewheres off 
the beach? You better listen to me 
and keep your eye on this fellow.” 

My father winked at me and went 
on with his run. In a minute Claude 
came over to me. 


“Say, listen,” he said, “you are 
around with this Aspinwall fellow all 
the time. What does he talk about? 
Does he ever ask you questions, 
like how many men from here en- 
listed or such?” 

“You are a God damn fool,” I 
said, and walked out. 

I told Eric about it the next day 
when we were on the beach. “My 
father gave me hell for swearing.” 

That afternoon we must have 
swum six miles at least. I had to rest 
several times but Eric made it with- 
out stopping. 

“Good swim,” he said as we 
parted. “Take another sometime, 
maybe. Good-bye.” 


E next day he was gone. I 
I missed him on the beach and was 


only curious. The following day when 
he wasn’t there I stopped at the 
hotel. Mrs. Mills had evidently 
called the police to tell them all she 
knew. 

“His clothes are right there in his 
room,” she said, “just like they have 
been for the past two days. When I 
come down to lock up and look 
around, like I always do, he passed 
me from the bathhouse wearing them 
short trunks he always has on. 
‘Kinda late for a swim,’ I says. He 
says something about it always being 
too late and that’s the last I seen of 
him, so help me God.” 

Len Smalley was the marshal at 
the time and he dug around in the 
bag and clothes which Eric had left 
in his room. “Well,” he finally said, 
“it looks pretty clean cut to me. I 
always suspected that fellow. Now I 
know that he was a German spy. He 
hung around here until he got all the 
information he wanted; then what 
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did he do? I’ll tell you! He swam out 
into the ocean to where there was a 
submarine waiting for him. Up comes 
a door! Down pops Mr. Aspinwall 
and gets away. Dirty swine!” 

For weeks no one around town 
talked about anything else except 
the German spy who got away by 
swimming out to a submarine. Even 
Colonel Bullard, who had something 
to do with the Government, called 
me over to his office. 

“Son,” the Colonel said, “I know 
that you were great friends with that 
man but after all he is an enemy to 
your country. Tell me what you 
know about him. Certainly he must 
have talked about something. Why 
do you suppose he was up at all hours 
of the night, why do you suppose he 
went swimming, even when there 
wasn’t a moon, if it wasn’t to com- 
municate with a submarine some- 
wheres off the beach? I tell you that 
you are mighty lucky not to be in- 
volved in this. Think what your 
father would say.” 


FTER I convinced Colonel Bullard 
that I didn’t know anything I 
went home to think things over. May- 
be I was, as Claude Pascall said, just 
a fool kid that didn’t know any better. 
Maybe Eric had used me for a blind. 
After all, the whole town couldn’t be 
wrong. It is hard to admit such things 
to yourself when you are older, but 
it is heart-breaking for a youngster. 
Somehow I felt sick at my stomach 
and I even hated the beach after 
that because it reminded me of Eric. 
If you go to my town now you 
will find it changed. Asphalt streets 
take the place of shell roads, concrete 
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abortions called “‘boardwalks” cover 
the sand dunes where purple morning 
glories used to riot. Art street-lamps 
line the causeway which used to be 
a poem of palm trees. On second 
thought I should advise you not to 
go there. You won’t like it. 

With the War fifteen years behind 
them, however, you will still find 
some of the old residents who were 
not driven out by the collapse of the 
Florida boom who will tell you of 
the German spy, Aspinwall. They 
will boast how they knew what he 
was all along and that just as they 
were ready to catch him, he slipped 
away. The town has little enough 
now, so let it have its legend. I never 
told them the truth when I found 
out because somehow I thought 
that Eric might get that funny 
smile around his mouth, if wherever 
he was, he could hear them gossiping. 

About a week after Eric had dis- 
appeared, I took my boat out for 
some river fishing. When I reached 
forward, to the little cockpit where 
I kept extra sinkers and hooks, my 
hand touched something wrapped in 
paper. It was an envelope addressed 
to me. Inside was Eric’s watch, the 
one with the gold strap I always liked 
so well. Around the watch there was 
a note, scrawled in pencil: 


Left this here because I wanted you to 
have it. Fool Sheriff might have kept it if he 
found it in my room. Last year doctor told 
me I only had twelve months to live. Can- 
cer or something of the throat and stomach. 
Hate to die in bed. Always liked ocean. Clean, 


cool, soft. Going to swim out. Keep goi 
until I catch up with that blue water. Good 
kid. Liked fishing with you. Never asked 
questions. 


Eric, 





Work Is Found 


By RicHarp A. LEsTER 


The jobless discover their own means of productive employment 


Nn THE childhood days of this coun- 
try, the unemployed did not 
automatically become “charity 

cases.” Husbands thrown out of 
work in the cities of the East could 
pack up their families and trek to 
the frontier. Once there they could 
fend for themselves. They could pro- 
vide for their needs instead of sitting 
sad-faced, heads in hands, blankly 
staring into fireless fireplaces in city 
tenement-houses — hoping, praying, 
imploring for work. With all our 
civilization, all our learning, all our 
inventions, conveniences and idle 
equipment, the unemployed appar- 
ently are more helpless, as far as 
supporting themselves is concerned, 
than were the frontiersmen during 
the days of the Pony Express or the 
Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth 
Rock. 

In those pioneer days, people did 
not cease to produce when prices fell. 
Producers in a pioneer society do not 
attempt to bring back prosperity 
and high prices by cutting output 
and curtailing work. Since each 
family consumes a large part of what 
the head-of-the-house produces, no 
one is foolish enough to suggest 
restriction of output as ¢he method of 
luring prosperity from around the 


proverbial corner. Since each ca 
talist in such a society works = 
himself, to decrease employment 
would mean throwing himself out of 
a job. Neither does one hear the now- 
familiar complaint that wages, rent 
and other “costs” are eating up all 
the profit, for the pioneer retains 
the total price he receives for his 
product instead of paying part of it 
out as wages and rent. 

Nowadays, with society split up 
into wage-earners, rent-receivers, 
coupon-clippers and profit-seekers, 
the situation is quite different. With 
specialization and large-scale indus- 
try, no longer is the same individual, 
employer, employe and landlord all 
combined in one. Now the income 
received from sales is divided up into 
wages, rent, interest, profits, etc., 
each share going to a different group 
of individuals. In such a state of 
affairs, wages, rent and interest, 
though income and purchasing power 
to the recipients, are costs orexpenses 
so far as the bookkeeper is concerned, 
and industry will not function unless 
selling prices remain above such 
costs. Profits become the summum 
bonum without which industry re- 
mains paralyzed, plants and people 
being forced to exist as frozen assets. 
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Because from 1929 to 1931 profits 
decreased about ten billion dollars, 
the national income suffered a forty 
billion dollar decrease. Because prof- 
its — about one-eighth of the na- 
tional income — have shrunk, one- 
fourth of the country’s workers are 
contributing nothing to its income 
stream. Because profits have so 
diminished, industrial output has 
been constantly decreasing until at 
present we are not producing as 
much as we did in 1goo. 

True, some groups, such as the 
farmers, continue to contribute as 
much to the country’s income stream 
as they did in 1929. That, by the 
way, helps to explain the sharp fall in 
farm prices — many of them to all- 
time lows. The prices of farm prod- 
ucts can not help but fall farther than 
industrial products if industrial out- 
put is severely restricted while agri- 
cultural production continues un- 
diminished. The farmer can not help 
but suffer in attempting to sell un- 
reduced supplies of his products in 
order to purchase from a sharply 
curtailed supply of manufactured 
commodities. 

Noticing that the farmer, like his 
forefathers on the frontier, is never 
unemployed, some have suggested 
that those who have lost their jobs 
in industry be settled upon unoccu- 
pied farms. A bill to that effect was 
proposed in the last session of Con- 
gress. In various localities in this 
country, near Greenville, South Car- 
olina, in Madison County, Arkansas, 
and in Canada and Germany, at- 
tempts to turn the unemployed into 
farmers have been made. Further- 
more, many municipalities and large 
corporations have loaned the unem- 
ployed plots of land for gardening. 


In Detroit during 1931, $218,450 
worth of vegetables were grown in 
such “thrift gardens.” But how the 
gods must smile to see highly-trained 
automobile or steel-plant workers 
hoeing gardens just outside the 
gates of an idle plant! 

Subsistence gardening is merely a 
stop-gap and farming is certainly a 
perverse solution for our unemploy- 
ment problem. The number of un- 
employed in our cities, including 
their dependents, is almost as large 
as our whole farm population. To 
turn even a part of them into farmers 
would be not only a matter of years 
— and when industry picked up they 
would drift back— but it would 
mean saddling more of the weight of 
industry’s unemployed upon the 
already-overburdened farmer. It 
would mean still larger farm sur- 
pluses and still lower farm prices. 
What the country needs is not an in- 
crease in agricultural production — 
that hasn’t decreased during the 
slump — but factories running at 
ninety, not twenty, per cent of 
capacity. 


wo the last year or so the 


unemployed in various places 
have made halting, trial-and-error 
attempts to advance beyond thecom- 
munity-gardening stage—to pro- 
vide winter work as well as summer, 
and fuel, clothing, shoes, shel- 
ter, as well as food. In numerous 
cities throughout this country and 
also abroad, in Spokane, Seattle, 
Los Angeles, Omaha, Salt Lake 
City, Oklahoma City, Minneapolis, 
Dayton, Allentown, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and New York City (the 
Correlated Graphic Industries), in 
Burnaby, British Columbia, in Fal- 
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kirk, Scotland, in Lincoln and other 
cities of England and South Wales, 
in Halle, Weissenfels and Frankfurt, 
Germany, the unemployed have or- 
ganized mutual or codperative ex- 
changes in order to provide for their 
wants. Through these organizations 
the out-of-workers exchange among 
themselves their services as barbers, 
bakers, doctors, carpenters, cobblers, 
plumbers, printers and musicians, 
and they also “swap” the surplus 
produce they receive in payment for 
work performed for others — having 
offered their services to farmers and 
other employers and receiving in 
return for such services a share of 
the commodities they help to pro- 
duce. In this way the workers are 
paid in the goods they themselves 
turn out, and wages are automatically 
adjusted according to the output 
they produce. 

Though these Unemployed Leagues 
have sprung up spontaneously in 
each locality, they have developed 
along pretty much the same lines. 
In most places a central exchange is 
set up where the unemployed regis- 
ter, stating their needs and what 
services they are in a position to offer. 
No money is needed. A barber may 
offer to swap his services for medical 
attention, a baker his for the services 
of a tailor, a carpenter his for shoe- 
repair service and a fisherman his 
for farm produce. The trade need 
not be direct. A barber may agree to 
cut the hair of the members of the 
League in return for meals prepared 
by some of the members from prod- 
uce which a farmer exchanged for 
the services of a doctor, a mechanic, 
a cobbler and a carpenter. 

This type of bartering has been 


constantly increasing all over the 
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country ever since the crash. For the 
last year, business in Saxonburg, 
Pennsylvania has been on a barter 
basis, the local paper publishing a 
“swap column”; in Suffern, New 
York, a barter market has been set 
up; in Kansas the colleges are ac- 
cepting live stock, grain and other 
valuables in payment for bed, board 
and tuition; and everywhere tenants 
are repairing the landlord’s buildings 
in payment for the rent they owe. 
In many small towns, such as Saxon- 
burg, local producers are exchanging 
their products for credit at the local 
stores just as in former days farmers 
used to pay their store bills by send- 
ing in berries, butter, eggs, milk, 
maple syrup and cords of wood to the 
crossroads merchant. 

The Unemployed Leagues in some 
communities have developed beyond 
this crude barter stage. Especially is 
that the case in the Far Western 
States where the Leagues have be- 
come practically State-wide organi- 
zations. In Ventura, California, the 
unemployed are paid in service cer- 
tificates for the services or products 
they contribute to the Community 
Centre pool. With these service 
tickets they can buy the goods 
contributed or services offered by 
other members, or they can purchase 
meals at the Centre. In Los 
the Codperative Exchange works 
much as Proudhon’s famous Labor 
Exchange Bank. Each member has a 
little “bank book” containing cred- 
its and debits, not in dollars, but in 
hours of work performed and re- 
ceived (deposited and withdrawn). 
A similar, though less rigid, credit 
system is used by, the 80,000 mem- 
bers of the United Producers of 
Washington, one half of whom belong 
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to the Seattle Unemployed Citizen’s 
League. Each week last Summer this 
League was handling 1,200 tons of 
wood, 400 tons of foodstuffs, 300 
tons of fruit, 100 tons of coal, and 
repairing over 1,500 pairs of shoes. 

In Salt Lake City a corporation 
entitled the Natural Development 
Association operates a sawmill, re- 
finery, tannery and is building a shoe 
factory. The corporation has done as 
much as $30,000 of business in one 
month, and the credit coupons it 
issues to its formerly unemployed 
employes are accepted by its stores 
in Salt Lake City and the vicinity 
for commodities. The unemployed 
in Pittsburgh under a plan called 
Codperative Aid are manning idle 
machinery and idle coal mines — 
putting them to use for their needs 
until the owners are able to run them 
again at a profit. 

In the early part of this year, four 
well-known economists, Professor 
Emil Lederer of Berlin, Professor 
Edgard Milhaud of Geneva, Professor 
Miles Walker of Manchester and 
Professor F. D. Graham of Prince- 
ton, proposed plans for setting up 
State- or nation-wide organiza- 
tions similar to’ these local self-help 
groups. Almost at the same time 
J. D. Farnam of New York, D. C. 
Prince of Philadelphia and E. J. 
Wolfe of Columbia University sug- 
gested plans based on the same 
principles. Since then some of these 
proposals have received enthusiastic 
support from a number of economists 
both here and abroad. 

It is not necessary to explain each 
of these plans in detail, since they all 
propose much the same type of or- 
ganization as that which a number 
of California cities, especially Ven- 


tura and Compton, are operating 
with a remarkable degree of success. 
The California cities have been rela- 
tively more successful both because 
they have traded their excesses in 
certain lines with each other and 
because they are not so highly spe- 
cialized as some of our Eastern one- 
industry cities. 


Ss wE have seen, unemployment 
A exists as a problem only in highly 
specialized, stratified communities. 
In more self-sufficient, rural com- 
munities, and under more elementary 
and classless economic conditions, 
say continue to produce regard- 
ess of price. In other words, unem- 
ployment is largely an exchange or 
price problem, and that is the reason 
we have recently witnessed a wide- 
spread return to more primitive 
methods of exchange such as barter. 
Since cities are the very expression 
of specialization, they suffer most 
when the customary methods of 
exchange break down. 

This explains why it is impossible 
for the unemployed of a single city to 
organize so as to provide for all their 
needs and still work at trades for 
which they are trained. Some sort of 
inter-city exchange is necessary for 
that. In fact, for a full measure of 
success the community centre or 
central exchange should draw from 
a geographical unit so diversified and 
balanced in production, so self- 
sufficient, that practically every con- 
sumption need of every member 
could be met by an order on the 
central exchange. 

In the early days when each town 
with the country around it was al- 
most a self-sufficient economic unit, 
the “general store” at the cross- 
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roads came fairly close to being such 
a central exchange. Today proba- 
bly the merchandising centre which 
comes the closest to this idea of a 
central exchange is the modern 
mail-order house. Mail-order houses, 
like Sears Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward, have almost every possible 
kind of commodity for sale, and 
they draw their supplies from all 
parts of the country. 

It is for this reason that Professor 
H. O. Eaton of the University of 
Oklahoma proposes the establish- 
ment of a large exchange corporation 
similar to a mail-order house in order 
to “take up the slack” in employ- 
ment. And for the same reason Pro- 
fessor Graham in the appendix of 
his book on The Abolition of Unem- 
ployment suggests one of our large 
mail-order houses for the immediate 
application of his plan. To use Pro- 
fessor Graham’s own words, “The 
management of a large merchandis- 
ing unit, a big mail-order house let 
us say, would go to the manufac- 
turer of a staple commodity with this 
proposition: ‘Your plant, we hear, 
is working only two days a week. 
We can place an order with you 
that would give your men an addi- 
tional day or two of work a week 
provided they are willing to accept 
credits in our store as wages for this 
additional work. To cover your 
materials and overhead we will pay 
you in cash a certain percentage of 
the value of our order and the rest in 
credits in our store. Such credits you 
will, with your workers’ consent, 
assign to them in payment of wages 
for the labor involved in filling our 
order.’” (According to estimates by 
the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, eighty-five per cent of the 
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expenses of manufacturing concerns 
are paid to employes.) 

With these credits, good for say 
thirty days, the workers can order 
any goods in the mail-order cata- 
logue and the goods ordered, instead 
of being mailed in small separate 
parcels, could be shipped in carload 
lots to the contracting firms for dis- 
tribution to their workers. In this 
way, the mail-order house would 
operate much as the exchanges that 
the unemployed have set up in 
various cities, at the same time con- 
tinuing its ordinary business. Inci- 
dentally, the volume of credit-certifi- 
cate sales being guaranteed, the 
mail-order house would be assured a 
fine profit on such a large turn-over. 
True, the profit might accumulate in 
the form of goods rather than in 
cash, in which case the mail-order 
house could either pay its dividends 
and its own employes partly in 
credit-certificates, or it could cut 
down on the volume of its credit- 
certificate business for a while, which 
it would be free to do at any time. 
Once the scheme proved a success, 
chain stores, large department stores 
and other merchants would want to 
participate, as well. 

The merit of these proposals, 
growing out of the experience of 
Unemployed Leagues all over the 
country, is that they involve no legis- 
lation, governmental regulation, in- 
creased taxation, nor pork-barrel 
expenditure. Quite the contrary, by 
cutting down on relief costs, they 
decrease public expenditures and 
strengthen public credit. Not only 
are they self-sustaining but they 
involve no radical change in the 
structure of our society. They appeal 
to the same motives that we have 
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always relied upon. All action is to be 
voluntary. Employers would not be 
forced or cajoled into hiring more 
workers when it is not in their inter- 
est to do so. 

These central exchanges give the 
unemployed an opportunity to pro- 
duce something of value which they 
may exchange for a living. Through 
such organizations the unemployed 
are able to trade their labor for the 
goods they want instead of, as in 
most “make-work” and many pub- 
lic works programmes, putting the 
unemployed to work at well-nigh 
useless projects, or at least using up 
our resources on projects for which 
the demand is by no means urgent. 
We need private rather than public 
works, for it is private production, 
not public, that has suffered such a 
severe decline. And it. is private 


production that these plans aim to 
stimulate, not by putting the Gov- 
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ernment into business, not by cur- 
tailing production, but by increasing 
production and thereby speeding up 
revival. 

We need more production, not 
less. It is only by production that 
purchasing power is created; and it is 
only by enlarging purchasing power 
that business in general can become 
profitable again. Every decline in 
production and employment de- 
creases the available purchasing 
power and helps to cut the ground 
from under the market of all our 
industries. When plants close down, 
when production falls off, that great 
American market so zealously 
guarded by high-tariff politicians is 
being destroyed, not by foreigners, 
but by American business itself. 
Our business and our domestic mar- 
ket can be built up again. The un- 
employed through their codperative 
exchanges have suggested the way. 





A Contest of Fools 


By RoBerT K. Carr 


In our quaint American manner, we continue to argue the merits 
of different forms of municipal government, ignoring 
the only way to lasting efficiency 


ernmental activities and expend- 

itures are being subjected to the 
most searching analyses and inven- 
tories, accompanied by a frank 
insistence that all governments (na- 
tional, State and local) cut their 
costs. Much of this belligerent propa- 
ganda emanates from tax-dodgers’ 
leagues and other similarslightly-less- 
than-altruistic associations. Even 
the most civic-minded, progressive 
and unselfish citizen is beginning to 
wonder whether there isn’t some 
way to curtail governmental costs, 
so as to ease the tremendous burden 
of taxation, without seriously inter- 
fering with the number or efficiency 
of certain desirable governmental 
services. 

Such a determined attitude must 
sooner or later bear fruit. It is there- 
fore worth while to attempt an evalu- 
ation of recent tendencies in the 
ever-changing history of local gov- 
ernment, with the intention of as- 
certaining the extent of time, money 
and energy being wastefully ex- 
pended in constantly shifting ex 
perimentation with this or that 
particular form of municipal govern- 


I THESE days of depression, gov- 


ment. There probably is not a city 
in America, large or small, that has 
not witnessed some sort of an at- 
tempt, abortive or otherwise, to 
convince the local voters that the 
efficiency of municipal government 
depends primarily upon the adoption 
of a new charter replacing the exist- 
ing form of government with an 
entirely new and supposedly more 
scientific and up-to-date organiza- 
tion. 

The high regard in which form is 
held by the average American is not 
limited to the question of municipal 
charters. It pervades all our political 
and economic theories of life. Con- 
sider the law. The American judicial 
system involves respect for form 
and precedent almost to the com- 
plete exclusion of the current and 
variable human factor. Only a few 
judges have dared abandon any 
part of the accepted “law,” the law 
to which Bracton referred when he 
spoke of a social order, “not under 
Man, but under God and Law.” 
There are at present two or three 
justices on our national Supreme 
Court who are making a conscien- 
tious attempt to rid our constitu- 
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tional law of some of its archaic 
forms, but they have been until very 
recently quite consistently outvoted 
by their more conservative col- 
leagues. 

Likewise State government in 
America has been shackled by a 
rigid regard for form. Indeed, we 
have been so frightened by the pos- 
sibility of being governed by those 
men whom we ourselves have se- 
lected to be our State governors and 
legislators that we have attempted 
to limit their actions by comprehen- 
sive State constitutions that leave 
the officials little to do but comply 
with predetermined forms and reg- 
ulations. The average State constitu- 
tion is a most unwieldy document, 
as dull and verbose as man can make 
it, and cluttered up with all sorts of 
requirements, limitations and out- 
right prohibitions that effectively 
prevent any administrator from ren- 
dering the people the kind of service 
our industrial civilization demands. 

But my quarrel is not with the 
law nor with State government. It 
is obvious that we Americans do 
worship form in every phase of our 
political life, with the inevitable re- 
sult that we tend to ignore the per- 
sonal factor, the human factor in 
government. What is the secret of 
good city government? Very simple, 
we are told. Adoption of the mayor- 
council plan is the key to success. 
Or adoption of the commission plan. 
Or adoption of the city manager 
plan. Which? That depends on 
whom you ask for advice. But aren’t 
honest and able city administrators 
just as important? The inference is, 
no, they do count for something but 
after all, form of government is the 
important thing. If an electorate will 
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only adopt the city manager type of 
government, it will have something 
that is fool-proof, something that 
can’t go wrong no matter what the 
calibre of the men who hold office. 
The same questions, the same an- 
swers are being asked and given in 
hundreds of American cities, and 
thousands of dollars, inestimable 
amounts of time and human energy 
are being expended in innumerable 
attempts to persuade the voter that 
what he needs is a new city charter. 
Does any of this impassioned energy 
have real merit? 


F, IN order to answer this question, 
we try to compare city govern- 
ments both as to form and practical 
accomplishments, we find ourselves 
in rather deep water. Can we place 
any faith in statistics? One hardly 
knows. That Jonesport pays twice 
as much per capita for its water 
supply as Smithville may not prove 
a thing. Smithville may be located on 
a lake or river and have no real 
problem in obtaining a water supply, 
Jonesport, because of its geographical 
location, may be forced to bring its 
water a distance of fifty miles from a 
reservoir back in the hills. 

Similarly the fact that Browns- 
burg has a tax rate half again as 
high as that of Johnston proves very 
little. Johnston may assess property 
at ninety per cent of its real value, 
Brownsburg at fifty. Even if we 
adjust these figures, what have we? 
The city with the high tax rate may 
very possibly show more for money 
expended than the city with the low 
tax rate. Naturally it costs money to 
afford adequate police and fire pro- 
tection, to provide regular collection 
of rubbish and garbage and to main- 
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tain playgrounds and schools. Dis- 
charge half of the police force in any 
city and of course the tax rate can be 
reduced. 

But it would be foolish at once to 
conclude that because of the difficulty 
in comparing cities statistically it is 
hopeless to attempt an evaluation 
of the status of government in cer- 
tain cities. One need but ask almost 
any man on the street in order to 
receive a fairly accurate statement 
as to the success or failure of govern- 
ment. It is a well-known truth that 
Chicago and Philadelphia have re- 
ceived indifferent government for 
decades, that the government of 
New York City is thoroughly cor- 
rupt, that Milwaukee is and has 
been consistently well governed for 
twenty years, that Cincinnati is, at 
least today, a city possessed of good 
government and that Cleveland has 
been progressively and idealistically, 
if not honestly and_ efficiently 
governed. All this is known in spite 
of the difficulty of working with 
statistics. 

But before estimating the impor- 
tance of form of government it might 
be well to suggest three other factors 
that have some importance in any 
sound interpretation of city govern- 
ment. The first of these factors is, of 
course, the nature of the electorate 
itself. All types of city government in 
this country are more or less demo- 
cratic and accordingly impose a 
difficult and important task on the 
voter. So it would seem then that we 
ought to ascertain the political per- 
sonality of the average voter. 

Secondly, what of the city officials 
themselves? Are they honest? Are 
they qualified to render the skilled 
service required of them? Are they 
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altruistic, idealistic, courageous, per- 
severing, ambitious, yet practical 
and possessed of good common horse- 
sense? There are mayors who are 
thieves, mayors who are fools and 
mayors who are brilliant executives. 
Exactly the same thing may be said 
of commissioners and city managers. 
If a city official proves to be a crook, 
it won’t help the city much if he hap- 
pens to have the title of city manager 
rather than mayor. 

And finally, what is the extent of 
machine control of the city govern- 
ment? Or rather the question should 
be, what is the nature of the political 
machine which does control the city, 
for no local government long remains 
undominated by some sort of politica! 
organization. The important factor 
is whether this machine is a typical 
party organization controlled by a 
boss working for the good of the 
party or whether it is an organization 
of leading citizens and voters grouped 
together on a non-partisan basis and 
working toward the ideal of a better 
city better governed. 


l’ ANY city deserves the title of 
“the best governed city in Amer- 
ica,” Milwaukee is probably the 
best claimant. Its story may be pref- 
aced with a consideration of its 
form of government. At first sight 
the facts seem almost unbelievable. 
Milwaukee has mayor-council gov- 
ernment, the oldest of the existing 
popular forms of local political or- 
ganization. But the really amazing 
thing is that Milwaukee’s present 
charter dates back to 1846, when the 
city was incorporated. True, the 
charter af today is considerably 
different from the original, but it has 
received no general revision by the 
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State legislature since 1876 and the 
last compilation of the Wisconsin 
city charter law affecting Milwaukee 
was made by the city attorney in 
1914! Milwaukee’s remarkable suc- 
cess, then, is hardly due to a modern 
scientific city charter. When we re- 
member that Chicago and Phila- 
delphia have very similar charters 
and forms of government, we can 
readily see that there must be other 
and more important factors explain- 
ing the modern Milwaukee. What 
of the three factors that have al- 
ready been suggested as having an 
important bearing on the success of 
city government? 

Milwaukee’s electorate? 

The 1930 figures offer ready infor- 
mation and an interpretation of 
these figures is not difficult. The 
population of the city is 578,000 and 
of that number, 109,000 white people 
are foreign-born, an unusually high 
percentage for an American city. 
Furthermore, 241,000 native-born 
Milwaukeans have one or both par- 
ents who were foreign-born. Thus, 
in all, 351,000 of Milwaukee’s 578,000 
people are either foreign-born or are 
children of one or two foreign-born 
parents. One may be certain that the 
demagogue extolling one hundred 
per cent Americanism carefully 
avoids any mention of Milwaukee. 
Forty thousand citizens were born 
in Germany and 117,000 more had 
parents of German birth. There is no 
doubt that the political traditions, 
the keen interest in local govern- 


mental affairs of the average middle 
class German are of great importance 
in explaining Milwaukee’s record. 
The ability of Milwaukee’s city 
officials? 
Mayor Hoan may be taken as 
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fairly representative of the high 
calibre of this group of men. He has 
served four four-year terms as mayor 
since 1916 and has just been reélected 
for another term. He is a member of 
the Socialist party and well illus- 
trates that party’s consistently hon- 
est and efficient service. 

Thirdly, the political machine 
itself, which in Milwaukee, of course, 
is the Socialist party, has been 
striving for twenty years, not for 
its own good, but for the funda- 
mental well-being of the city, and it 
has been unusually successful. Today 
there is not the slightest indication 
of any let-down in the work of striv- 
ing for this goal. 

To be sure, the Milwaukee record 
of practical accomplishments still 
leaves a good deal of room for im- 
provement, chiefly because Wis- 
consin until recently has not given 
its cities any measure of real home 
rule. Consequently, the Socialist 
party in Milwaukee has had to be 
content with confining itself to the 
work of giving the city honest and 
efficient government in so far as is 
possible under the existing constitu- 
tional set-up without attempting 
really to “socialize” the community. 
Perhaps its best work has been the 
reorganization of the city’s financial 
system. At a relatively early date 
Milwaukee adopted the balanced 
budget. A balanced budget now is a 
common phenomenon, or at least it 
was until the current depression 
wreaked havoc with these carefully 
adjusted financial programmes of 
city governments. But twenty years 
ago a balanced budget in municipal 
government was something at which 
to marvel. 

It has often; been claimed that this 
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government of Milwaukee by the 
Socialist party and the government 
of Wisconsin by Progressive Re- 

ublicans lost for Milwaukee and 

isconsin the automobile industry, 
which, frightened by the threat of 
radical legislation in that locality, 
went instead to Michigan and De- 
troit, where it was assured of a con- 
servative governmental policy. This 
may or may not be true. One thing is 
certain, however: Milwaukee need 
not be ashamed of its industrial de- 
velopment. Ranking twelfth among 
American cities in population, it 
stands ninth in the value of its indus- 
trial output, surpassing such cities 
as Boston, Los Angeles and even 
Pittsburgh. Detroit is three times as 
large as Milwaukee, but no one 
would seriously claim that America 
has any right to be more proud of 
Detroit than Milwaukee, or that 
the former is a better place in which 
to live than the latter. 


URNING from a _ consideration 
Tor the mayor-council plan as 
exemplified by Milwaukee, we find 
that one of the outstanding events 
in the development of municipal 
government in this country was the 
sudden rise to popularity of the 
commission plan. But it lost favor in 
almost as rapid and sudden a fashion, 
being replaced overnight by the city 
manager plan. 

The commission plan originated in 
Galveston in 1go1 after a tidal wave 
swept the city and left death, ruin 
and stark terror in its wake. The 
existing government proved inade- 
quate and gave way to this form sug- 
gested by certain business men of the 
city. Regarded at first as a temporary 
makeshift until normal conditions 
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could be restored, it soon became 
more or less permanent and spread 
rapidly to other parts of the South- 
west and Middle West. Of course the 
spread of this or any other new plan 
has always been limited to those 
States in which municipal home rule 
exists or States in which the legis- 
latures have granted permission to 
certain cities to adopt the new type 
of charter. 

The largest city ever to experiment 
with the ill-fated commission plan 
was Buffalo. The experiment seemed 
to be working very well in the early 
days following its adoption. In 1920 
the mayor enthusiastically reported: 

I am convinced that the commission plan 
of government is a very great step in advance 
in solving the problem of how to attain suc- 
cessful municipal government. . . . Unless a 
man is well known and a reputable citizen he 
can not possibly be chosen to have a part in 
city government. . . . The small city council 
can act quickly; nevertheless it is so sensitive 
to public opinion that it wil] mot abuse its 
power to do so. . . . Responsibility is clear 
and the citizen has no difficulty in deciding 
who is to blame for any feature of the ad- 
ministration of the city which does not meet 
with his approval. . . . Commission govern- 


ment is a Jong step in advance... the 
general principles involved bave come to 
stay. (Italics, the writer’s.) 


But the a city father was not 
a wise prophet or at any rate he was 
without honor in his own country, 
for in August, 1927, Buffalo citi- 
zens by a two-to-one vote repudi- 
ated commission government and 
returned to the time-honored mayor- 
council plan. Of course, it meant 
nothing to the voter that he was 
— a form of government 
which had proved inadequate in 


Buffalo but a few short years before 
and under which Chicago, New York 
and Philadelphia were still hope- 




















lessly misgoverned. In fact, the 
voters saw nothing at all incon- 
gruous, nothing ridiculous, in the 
statement of their Charter Revision 
Committee concerning the new 
mayor-council charter: 


It contains so many limitations of power, 
so many checks on the misuse of power, that 
only downright dishonesty of the public 
offidals called upon to administer can mar 
its operation. 

That such an extravagant state- 
ment can not truthfully be made of 
any form of government yet devised 
by man apparently did not occur to 
the Buffalo voter. And the tragedy of 
it is that municipal voters all over 
the country do not exercise any 
more intelligence than did the good 
citizens of Buffalo. 

In view of the Buffalo sentiment 
in 1927 that the commission plan is 
contrary to “American ideals,” it 
is worth while noting the opinion of 
an authority on the Des Moines 
experiment with the same type of 
government. In 1923, many years 
after the plan had been adopted in 
Des Moines, we were told: 


Commission government as found in Des 
Moines is founded on the idea of @ pure 
democracy and the complete supremacy of a 
well-informed public opinion. It therefore 
abolishes petty partisan politics and sub- 
stitutes the politics of the community and 
the home. 


The plan is contrary to American 
ideals, yet it is founded on the idea 
of a pure democracy and assures the 
steadying influence of the American 
“home” in municipal politics! There 
would seem to be some disagreement 
as to just what our American ideals 
are. 

St. Paul is another large city that 
has been governed under the com- 
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mission plan and, while the experi- 
ment has been something less than 
an unqualified success, it is pleasant 
to learn that the voters of St. Paul do 
not believe that the hope for a better 
future necessarily depends on the 
adoption of a new form of govern- 
ment. In 1929 and 1930 two proposals 
to install the city manager plan were 
defeated and one writer rather re- 
gretfully remarks: “The (proposed) 
charter failed in the last analysis 
because the people of St. Paul were 
not persuaded of the importance of 
their governmental forms to the 
point of taking action.” This writer 
fails to appreciate the fact that the 
voters of St. Paul were exercising a 
bit of common sense in a manner 
not typical of most electorates. 


EVERTHELESS, it must be ad- 
mitted that the commission 
plan is now a lost cause and that the 
real battle is being waged between 
the respective advocates of the two 
plans of government which have 
proved the most popular, namely, 
the mayor-council and the city man- 
ager plans. 

Examining these forms of govern- 
ment, we find that the recent history 
of no two cities more clearly reveals 
the problem besetting the path of an 
electorate that would secure honest 
and efficient government than that 
of Cleveland or Cincinnati, both 
Ohio cities, but as unlike each other 
as any two large cities of the East 
can be. Previous to the adoption of 
the city manager plan, Cleveland 
had a reputation for being a politi- 
cally progressive city. Cincinnati 
was famed as one of the worst gov- 
erned cities in the country. Yet un- 
der the manager plan Cincinnati 
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consistently elected more able coun- 
cilmen than did Cleveland, got better 
city managers and as a result, better 
city government. Why this seeming 
paradox? 

Considering first of all the relative 
intelligence of the two electorates, 
one must confess that Clevelanders 
seem quite as capable as the good 
citizens of Cincinnati. About the 
only superiority of the latter group 
is that they turned out to the polls 
on election days in far greater pro- 
portions than did their friends to 
the north on the Erie shore. What 
then of the factor of leadership? 
What type of machine controlled 
the vote in the two cities? 

In Cincinnati a City Charter 
Committee was organized in 1924 
and was chiefly responsible for the 
successful campaign that led to the 
adoption of the city manager plan. 
But the unusual thing about this 
organization is that it did not dis- 
band after achieving success but 
decided to continue on a permanent 
basis, functioning as a regular politi- 
cal party by placing candidates in 
the field at every councilmanic elec- 
tion and making a real effort to have 
them placed in office. It became a 
very successful political machine, 
indeed, for it has elected from its 
slate of candidates a majority of 
every council since 1925. This means, 
of course, that it has been able to 
control the appointment of Cin- 
cinnati’s city managers, of which 
there have been two. Both were 
trained municipal experts who have 
made remarkable records in the city 
on the Ohio River. 

But in Cleveland the progressive 
organization which worked for and 
secured the adoption of the new 
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charter went out of existence after 
the election, thinking mistakenly 
that its work was done and that good 
city government in Cleveland was 
an assured fact for all time to come. 
While there have been from time to 
time abortive attempts to resurrect 
this organization, the field has been 
left practically clear for the Repub- 
lican and Democratic machines to 
fight out their battle. It makes little 
difference that the Republican ma- 
chine came off the victor and that 
the Republican boss named both of 
Cleveland’s managers. The result 
would have been exactly the same if 
the Democratic machine had suc- 
ceeded in controlling the council. 
There was no secret about the fact 
that the Republican boss named the 
managers. In fact he himself, in de- 
nouncing the first city manager 
with whom he had quarreled, said 
before the City Club Forum, “This 
is the true Hopkins, false, spurious, 
hypocritical, treacherous and phrase- 
maker; a man whose inberent propen- 
sity for deception bas put bim back on 
the sidewalk where Gongwer (the 
Democratic boss) and myself picked 
him up in 1923.” 

This statement may well rank as 
one of the most frank, yet brazen 
and vicious, utterances ever made 
by an American politician. We are 
well aware of the fact that a goodly 
number of our governmental officials 
are hand-picked for us by political 
bosses, yet we are not accustomed to 
being appraised of this fact in cold 
words. Did the Cleveland electorate 
bestir itself after this shameful ad- 
mission? Did they repudiate this 
boss and his machine? No, they 
calmly proceeded to present him with 
another comfortable majority in the 
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city council. Instead they vented 
their righteous anger on the manager 
plan and decided that if a boss con- 
trolled the city government, it must 
be because the existing form of gov- 
ernment was inherently bad. So the 
plan was abandoned. For what? 
That made no difference. No thought 
was given to the truth that they were 
voting for a return to a plan of gov- 
ernment under which corruption 
and inefficiency far worse than Cleve- 
land has ever known have flourished 
in city after city, decade afterdecade! 

The stupid, insane inconsistency 
of the Cleveland electorate in that 
one election very clearly indicates 
that Cleveland has lost any further 
claim to the title it once possessed 
as a progressive city. 

Cincinnati and Cleveland under 
the manager plan were, then, both 
controlled by political machines. But 
what a difference! One a progressive 
organization, strong and thorough- 
going in its tactics, yet entirely un- 
selfish, and working only for the 
good of Cincinnati in the firm belief 
that the manager plan should be 
given a real chance to prove its 
worth. The other, working only for 
its own good, selfish and corrupt, 
in fact so corrupt that two of its 
members in the council were finally 
sent to the penitentiary and a third 
was brutally murdered in one of the 
most sensational and sordid crimes 
Cleveland has ever known. 

This latter machine and other sim- 
ilar machines whenever and wherever 
they exist have found it possible to 
control city government under any 
charter form yet devised by man. 
If the American people could only be 
aroused from their state of lethargy 
and made to appreciate this truth 
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and concentrate all efforts in defeat- 
ing machine candidates for city 
office, instead of permitting them- 
selves to be betrayed by silver- 
tongued orators telling them that a 
charter amendment is the real path- 
way to heaven, most of our cities 
would be far better places in which 
to live. 


HE storm centre of the city man- 
oo plan controversy has been 
hovering of late over the largest city 
in the country, whose local govern- 
ment has always been the déte noiré 
of the American political scene. Last 
year before the political conventions, 
Judge Seabury went to Cincinnati 
to tell the good folk there all about 
the sorry mess that he had uncovered, 
and in the course of his speech he 
ventured “to suggest... certain 
steps ... which, if adopted, will 
make it possible for the people of the 
city of New York to convert their 
government into an agency for pub- 
lic service, instead of allowing it to 
be an instrumentality for partisan 
gain.” Certainly that was an histori- 
cal moment that night in Cincinnati. 
The man who knew more about 
graft and inefficiency in the govern- 
ment of New York City than any 
other living being was about to point 
“the way out.” What were the neces- 
sary steps? Lo and behold! the first 
was the adoption of a new charter, 
incorporating, it appeared, the city 
manager plan. Secondly, the election 
of a council by proportional repre- 
sentation to give representation to 
honest minorities. And in the third 
place, “these essential steps toward 
good government can be secured only 
by the support of a strong non- 
partisan group whose interest .. . 
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shall be . . . the promotion of the 
city’s interest alone. Such a move- 
ment can not be successful unless it 
has the support of citizens.” 

With Judge Seabury’s third point 
one can not quibble. Of course, we 
need non-partisan, unselfish groups 
controlling the selection of our city 
officials, but one supposes Seabury 
meant a majority groupstrong enough 
oe gamed to break the strangle 

old Tammany Hall has on New 
York City, and I make so bold as to 
suggest that if that hold can be 
broken, New York City can get 
along quite nicely with almost any 
kind of charter and almost any plan 
of government. As to the contention 
that changing the charter so as to 
incorporate proportional representa- 
tion will at least permit militant 
minorities to voice strong disap- 
proval of Tammany policies and 
unearth Tammany graft, the answer 
is that no minority can hope to 
uncover much more dirt than Judge 
Seabury himself did. Reformers have 
been uncovering Tammany dirt now 
for well-nigh a century. The dirt 
is there. We all know that. The only 
remedy is to get rid of Tammany 
control and the only way to do that 
is to secure a majority vote against 
Tammany in the regular city elec- 
tions, whether a council or a mayor 
is being elected. When that — 
vote against Tammany is found, 
negara representation will not 
needed, and until it is found 


proportional representation can not 
do any good, for it can do no more 
than give representation to a minor- 
ity (as long as we continue to respect 
democracy we can hardly advocate 
adoption of a system that would 
give majority control to a minority) 
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and a minority in a New York City 
council can do no more than Judge 
Seabury himself has done, which 
apparently did not arouse the = 
people of New York to action if the 
election of Mayor O’Brien means 
anything (granting that a large 
group of New Yorkers did protest by 
voting for Mr. Hillquit or by writing 
in the name of Acting Mayor 
McKee). 

So once more it would appear that 
our reformers are going far afield. 
The plain truth is that adoption of 
the city manager plan in New York 
will not help one bit as long as 
Tammany Hall controls the vote; a 
mere adoption of the plan will not 
break that control, and when it is 
at last broken by other means, New 
York City will not particularly need 
the city manager plan. It will find, 
as Milwaukee has, that honest and 
efficient city government is possible 
under a charter just as “archaic and 
complicated” as their own present 
charter, which the learned judge so 
bitterly condemns. 

However, one must be fair and 
admit that, in spite of the fact that 
the proponents of the city manager 
plan are apt to be just as foolishly 
enthusiastic and cover just as much 
ground in their extravagant claims 
as have advocates of older plans in 
times past, the city manager plan 
probably has more to its credit than 
any other type of city government. 
It is really a tragedy when such a 
city as Cleveland abandons this 
modern kind of government and 
returns to a form that Cleveland it- 
self had not long previously discarded 
as unsatisfactory. But do not mis- 
understand. Calling the change a 
tragedy does not mean that city 
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government in Cleveland under a 
manager charter was necessarily a 
brilliant success or that under the 
new mayor charter the city will be 
wretchedly governed. About the 
only result of the change to the new 
charter yet visible to the naked eye 
is that the Democratic machine has 
succeeded in gaining control of the 
city hall, whereas the Republican 
machine found the pickings good 
under the manager charter. Between 
the two party organizations in Cleve- 
land there is little to choose. They 
are both equally bad. 

It is entirely possible to point out 
that forms of government have 
their very real merits and defects. 
But the importance of this conclusion 
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means no more than just this; good 
forms of government help honest 
and efficient city officials to govern 
better than they can if their tools 
are old and worn out. But first of all 
one must find the honest and efficient 
administrators. No mere plan of 
government will do that. 

This is no novel idea. Over two 
hundred years ago Alexander Pope 
wrote the couplet which has been 
repeated in virtually every textbook 
on government ever written: 


For forms of government let fools contest, 
That which is well administered is best. 


The tragedy of it is that two 
hundred years later we are still 
acting like fools. 








An Old Man Answers His 
Daughter 


By Davip MarRsHALL RAMSAY 


Denying her contention that old men are unhappier than their 
wives 


HILE my daughter has been 
yy thinking and writing on 
the “pitiable plight of old 


men,” I have been considering that 
reckless, headstrong middle genera- 
tion to which she belongs and won- 
dering if its violent exponents are 
preparing themselves for “the back 
seat of life” with wiser forethought 
than their parents exercised. Ac- 
cordingly, my cogitations lead me 
to reply in paternal good humor to 
the article entitled O/d Men which 
appeared in the October number of 
Tue Nortu American Review. 

Old age for me, it would appear, 
has been rendered difficult because 
I failed in youth to cultivate adapta- 
bility, later concentrated upon my 
profession to the exclusion of avoca- 
tional pursuits, and developed no 
minor household skills with which to 
fill the “endless vacuity of my days” 
during the last of the seven ages of 
man. Therefore, after retirement I 
can not turn to new tasks or to side- 
lines earlier developed and must 
— upon the apparent futility of 
ife. 


For the sake of those arguments 
the author advanced granting that 
my case “is typical of old men the 
world over,” I do not agree that 
men are exempt from the cultiva- 
tion of adaptability to people and to 
circumstances, though their mental 
flexibility may not be acquired after 
the domestic manner. However little 
men in the past have been called 
upon to adjust themselves to the 
home environment, I contend that 
in business relationships, they have 
been faced with the necessity of 
conformance, and that the man who 
has not learned this lesson is forced 
to retire long before old age over- 
takes him. 

Nor am I inclined to agree that 
fathers altogether escape the doubt- 
fully advantageous influence of their 
children. The last person on earth 
who should accuse me of unadapta- 
bility is that daughter of mine, be- 
cause for a number of years I have 


been adjusting myself with 

enough grace to her whims, foibles 
and eccentricities. I remember quite 
poignantly the first prayer I ever 

















heard her utter and the realization 
then that a new and unorthodox 
philosophy had entered my home. 
She must have been less than three 
in that remote day. At any rate, her 
dolls were before her in devotional 
array and she was holding church. 
“Let us pray,” she said in unctuous 
imitation of her elders, and then 
came the words, “Oh Lord, may we 
all live lively and die softly.” Though 
I have serious misgivings as to the 
dual fulfilment of that prayer, I 
know that she has been “living 
lively” ever since and causing the 
rest of her family to do likewise. In 
her childhood she was forever want- 
ing pleasures that were on the 
proscribed list for ministers’ daugh- 
ters, for which I was forever at- 
tempting to find legitimate sub- 
stitutes. At the age of seventeen, 
while she was still in college, she got 
into her head the crazy notion to 
teach in a mountain summer school 
located where moonshine liquor and 
lawlessness followed the dictates of 
laissexfaire. It was either adapta- 
bility or despair, which are perhaps 
synonymous in human experience, 
that caused me to yield to the girl’s 
unreasonable demand to have her 
own way. Later when she came to 
teach at the denominational college 
of which I was president, she sorely 
tried parental loyalty. Though my 
Southern constituents disapproved 
dancing and card playing, she did 
both, and though woman suffrage 
was anathema to my numerous 
friends who still adhered to the 
Pauline doctrine, she edited a weekly 
suffrage column in the leading paper 
of the State; spoke before the legis- 
lative committee that was consider- 


ing the enabling act, and addressed 
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women’s clubs on_ ultra-feministic 
topics. Later she allied herself with 
the national organization for the 
emancipation of women and spoke 
all over the country from soap boxes 
and bandstands. Once she returned 
to South Carolina and shocked my 
brethren by uttering heresies from 
automobiles in public squares and 
upon the lecture platform. Since she 
was only twenty-three at the time, 
my friends saw no reason why a 
word of prohibition from me could 
not end her folly. One summer she 
was on the reportorial staff of the 
morning paper in the town in which 
I lived and astonished the sedate 
populace by appearing in court 
rooms and at police headquarters 
and working all night after the 
manner of men similarly employed. 

I am inclined to think that I de- 
veloped adaptability scarcely second 
to her mother’s when I championed 
her cause before my trustees, de- 
fended her before my incensed col- 
leagues, or merely remained mute in 
the face of criticism directed no less 
against me than against her. Now 
that she pounds out her heresies 
upon the typewriter, in addition to 
voicing them from the stump, I have 
equipped myself with new shock ab- 
sorbers. So, whatever is amiss in my 
old age can not be due to lack of 
ability to adapt myself to chang- 
ing conditions and varying personal 
equations. 


I AM not sure, however, that those 
of us who have passed through the 
experiences of life should adjust our- 
selves to the untried tenets of our 
children. Progress to me means 
holding on to what is good in the past 
and adding thereto by slow and sure 
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degrees. Certain great truths that 
have actuated my life and those of 
my Scotch forefathers, to whom 
flippant reference has been made, 
can never be junked in favor of new 
fads and fancies. My daughter ac- 
cuses me of being completely un- 
touched by the new psychology. I 
have read enough of Freud, Jung, 
Krafft-Ebing, Watson and the others 
to be convinced that the influence of 
heredity, environment and early 
conditioning upon the conduct of 
men fails to take into account the 
divine plan of salvation and the 
a of a Deity who can 
interfere with laws He has estab- 
lished. No, times will never change 
enough for me to accept the religion 
—or lack of it—to which my 
daughter refers with some sym- 
pathy. To me Christianity is the 
simple Galilean, with His high 
principles, and not that structure 
known as the Church, which has been 
superimposed in some respects by 
the faulty architecture of man. It 
was pope, priest, prelate, rector or 
parson who opposed the discoveries 
and enlightening theories which my 
daughter cites. With full conscious- 
ness that I am uttering a platitude, 
though one no less true because of its 
frequent repetition, I contend that 
Christianity is not to blame for the 
errors of its alleged followers, for in 
its essence the Sermon on the Mount 
has never been fully and consist- 
ently practised by the body of people 
who through the generations have 
called themselves Christians. I hold 
no brief for the omissions or com- 
missions of which the Church as such 
has been guilty in any age. Certainly 
now it is not exerting all its potential 
influence in behalf of social justice 
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and that economic readjustment 
which must come to pass before we 
can achieve the brotherhood of man 
which was the keynote of Jesus’s 
philosophy. Though collectively 
Christianity has never been tried, it 
has worked its individual miracles. 
The best men and women of any 
community are its followers. I know 
of nothing else with its power to 
change the human heart. 

‘Though she may possess the jewel 
of consistency, I fear that my daugh- 
ter carries her feminism a bit too far. 
She has reduced marriage partner- 
ship to a point which approaches 
absurdity. Her earnings and her 
husband’s are pooled. Whether cred- 
itors or debtors, they sign together 
on the dotted line. Last summer 
while I was in her home she solved 
the problem occasioned by the cook’s 
illness in a way her mother would 
never have tolerated. My: son-in- 
law prepared breakfast, the little 
girl lunch and my daughter dinner. 
Whatever domestic assistance I have 
offered from time to time in my own 
home has been so scornfully refused 
as to convince me that woman’s 
realm must not be invaded, and my 
wife has kept her money as strictly 
her own, not permitting me to pry 
into even the minor expenditures. 
So I am rather inclined to the belief 
that my daughter’s principles pre- 
suppose a greater change in women 
than in men. 

She goes so far, moreover, as to 
declare that she does not see how 
intelligent women can be active in 
churches wherein the ministers and 
the deacons are all men. In my 
church there is no law that excludes 
women from office. Just as she fought 
for the vote and for the participation 
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of women in party politics, so the 
reformer is at liberty to lead a move- 
ment to install women in pulpits 
and in deacons’ chairs. In the matter 
of the franchise my church was just 
ahead of the body politic, for women 
were voting in congregational meet- 
ings and placed on important com- 
mittees before the passage of the 
Nineteenth Amendment. My daugh- 
ter’s contention that the Church is 
not yet as advanced as was Plato in 
its espousal of sex equality seems to 
me to be poorly taken, for she is 
comparing a mass movement with 
the philosophy of an individual 
thinker. Women under Christianity, 
moreover, have occupied a far higher 
position than under any other re- 
ligion. Though Christ, unlike Plato, 
was not a writer and therefore less 
explicit in the matter of a social 
programme, He not only made no 
discriminations against women but 
accepted women on terms of implied 
equality. 

Not religion alone but the great 
law of cause and effect that worked 
unfailingly in Sodom and Gomorrah, 
among the Jews who would not heed 
the warnings of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, in ancient 
Babylon, in Assyria and in Imperial 
Rome leads me to know that the god- 
lessness of the age in which we are 
living has contributed to the calam- 
ity that has befallen America and 
the rest of the world. I am not averse 
to plans for economic readjustment, 
but I do know that whatever pro- 
gramme is evolved, in order to suc- 
ceed, must be predicated upon a 
return to the olden faith. 

So my daughter and the school she 
represents, arrogantly calling themf 

ves intellectuals, accuse me o- 
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senile intolerance when I refuse to 
adopt their new programme. To the 
jury of readers I am willing to leave 
the verdict as to which generation is 
more seriously guilty of intolerance. 
Must old age give up its experience, 
make all the adjustments, step into 
the wings and leave youth to play 
alone upon the stage of life? 


A” with what sublime assur- 
ance the author of Old Men 
expounds her child-training theories! 
Mine have been many times weighed 
in the balance and have seldom 

found wanting, dating, in fact, back 
to the days of Solomon; while hers 
have not yet produced one finished 
product. My father — Scotch pa- 
triarch, if it pleases my daughter 
thus to classify him — reared six 
daughters and three sons to become 
citizens who did him honor. Rever- 
ence for seniority was the corner- 
stone of the good old Scotch doctrine. 
Perhaps because my methods were 
somewhat modified, perhaps because 
of changing environment, my own 
children were rather less dutiful and 
docile than were my brothers, sisters 
and I. Yet they have turned out well 
enough for me not to discount the 
disciplinary programme. Now along 
comes this granddaughter of mine, 
who is getting no training at all. If 
the little Topsy grows into useful 
womanhood, it is going to be by 
means of the good inheritance that 
is hers. She studies and practises 
because she is ambitious, but she 
has no more respect for her elders 
than a young Hottentot. Her mother 
calls it developing personality; I call 
it developing bad manners. She has 
never been spanked, is never pun- 
ished, and is scolded only when her 
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parents happen to be out of humor. 
Because her mother doesn’t believe 
in obedience, the child is left to 
make all her own decisions and, in 
addition, a great many mistakes. 
When I see a whole afternoon con- 
sumed in painstakingly convincing 
a child that the possession of a dog 
is for the time being inexpedient, I 
can not help recalling how expedi- 
tiously my father would have dis- 
posed of the subject — and without 
creating any of those fixations or 
complexes my daughter fears. I know 
that the human race needs to be 
taught obedience to moral, spiritual 
and physical law. The racketeers, the 
bootleggers, the operators of speak- 
easies, the men and women who 
make up the personnel of our jails 
are striking examples of disobedience 
in operation. So of course I am ap- 
palled when I see a child — a bright, 
sweet, attractive child — brought 
up without restraining influences, 
though in this instance the material 
is so good as perhaps to escape the 
possible warpings. 

There may be no psychological 
connection between behavior and 
apparel. Yet I am inclined to feel 
that the lax morals of this genera- 
tion that has adopted the backless 
evening dress, the scanty bathing 
suit, “shorts” and lounging pa- 
jamas justify a contrary conclusion. 
This granddaughter of mine, who is 
just now beginning her twelfth year, 
is almost as tall as her mother. Yet 
she is never happier than when her 
heels are above her head. In those 
terrible “shorts,” which she wears 
all summer, she is seemingly un- 
conscious of the vast expanse of leg 
from ankle to thigh. It isn’t so much 
a question of morals as it is of good 
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taste, whatever that is, or of comeli- 
ness. Ladies should carry themselves 
gracefully and not like tomboys, 
and they should begin to learn while 
their muscles are flexible. There is 
nothing more grotesque than a girl 
strutting in the long flowing evening 
dresses designed after fashions that 
suited the charming ladies of another 
age. As a man who has admired 
beautiful women for sixty years, I 
am interested in preserving some- 
thing too precious to be sacrificed 
even to freedom of mind and limb. 


S° mucH for the tenets to which I 
adhere despite the middle gen- 
eration’s declaration as to their 
obsolescence. I think my daughter 
rather exaggerates the degree of my 
sorrow and sense of personal futility 
as I consider the changes that have 
come to pass. She is right, however, 
in believing that I do not like inac- 
tivity. Yet I fear I should be no 
happier in retirement if, like her 
mother, I could mend the grand- 
daughter’s clothes, tidy the house, 
wash the dishes, or crochet mats and 
bedspreads. Such minor skills would 
be poor solace to a man who has 
held positions of large responsibility. 
Habits of a lifetime are not easily 
uprooted. I like to wake in the 
morning feeling that I have a busy 
day before me. I like to go to bed at 
night feeling that I have accom- 
plished something worth while. 
Chronologically I am three score 
years and fifteen; yet because of the 
sort of strength that is the lot of few 
men, I am convinced that there can 
yet be labor without sorrow. Not long 
ago a physician gave me one of those 
thorough diagnoses that take into 
consideration all the organs of both 
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primary and secondary importance 
and pronounced my physical age less 
than fifty. It was not senescence that 
caused my retirement from the col- 
lege of which I had been president 
for nineteen years but a number of 
problems that I felt another man 
might solve better than I. Since the 
appearance of my daughter’s article, 
I have accepted a pastorate and am 
returning to the life work that I laid 
down temporarily when I became 
president of the college. My con- 
clusion now is that one’s profession 
need never be abandoned so long as 
there is strength of body and clear- 
ness of brain. Had I lived less con- 
tinently and less earnestly, as my 
daughter indicates might have been 
conducive to the development of 
vo-ational pursuits that might ren- 
der old age endurable, I might not 
now have the strength and courage 
to continue along the trail that I 
started to blaze many years ago and 
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from which I was deflected for what 
seems now only a brief span. Perhaps 
the world, as my daughter suggests, 
has not created a niche for old men. 
Perhaps it never will and never 
should. We must create niches for 
ourselves — and this I have suc- 
ceeded in doing after trying a degree 
of idleness and finding it not to my 
taste. Right now my endurance 
compares favorably with my chil- 
dren’s, and their zeal and enthu- 
siasm for their particular interests, 
great as they are, do not exceed mine. 

No, arrogant youth, we do not 
need your pity. The last of life can 
be the best if we continue in har- 
ness — 


For more is not reserved 

To man, with soul just nerved 

To act to-morrow what he learns to-day: 

Here, work enough to watch 

The master work and catch 

Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the 
tools’ true play. 


GAT ICSSY 





The Yankee Farmer Declares 
Independence 


By Haynpwn S. PEARson 


Throwing off the yoke of specialized production for prices below 
cost, he returns to the maintenance farming of hts 


forefathers —and enjoys it 


Wowrinc the past summer and 
[) fall I have traveled some 

three thousand miles over 
New England. I have talked with 
scores of farmers — general farmers, 
dairymen, fruit growers, poultrymen, 
tobacco growers, potato and sweet 
corn growers, market gardeners and 
greenhouse operators. I have con- 
sulted commissioners of agriculture, 
county agents and bankers. 

As a result of this private census, 
one indisputable fact raises itself 
above the chaos of the agrarian 
battlefield. Farming, as it has been 
carried on for the last half century 
in the Northeastern section of the 
nation, is doomed. It is dying now. 
The Merovingian kings wended their 
way to eternity on their ox-carts 
no more inevitably than are the 
farmers of this section being forced to 
adopt the methods of Colonial days. 

It seems incredible when we pay 
from ten to fifteen cents a quart for 
our milk that the net price to the 
producer is two cents. Of course, 
that does not pay the true cost of 
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production. But the New England 
farmer and his family give their 
time for nothing; they do not charge 
the cost of the hay. For the past 
ten years, dairymen have been 
thankful to get enough to pay their 
grain bills and buy a few eries. 
The tobacco growers of the Con- 
necticut Valley are in as sorry a 
plight as the wheat grower of the 
West. The latter has a future; the 
New England farmer has none. 
Tobacco can be raised cheaper in 
the Carolinas, Cuba, Sumatra and 
Java than it can in New England. 
Up in Aroostook county, Maine, 
where 160 of New England’s 200 
million bushels of potatoes were 
raised last year, nine of every ten 
farmers are facing bankruptcy. Ev- 
ery farm has its second mortgage; 
many of the farmers have given 
their notes for additional money. 
These notes are only worth the 
prospects of the one crop Aroostook 
raises, and, as this is written, these 
prospects could not be any darker. 
Men told me that last year they 
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sold potatoes for ten to fifteen cents 
a bushel that cost thirty to forty 
cents to raise. The wholesale price 
is now twenty cents a bushel. 

The market gardeners have lost 
money the past three seasons. Fruit 
growers are selling apples for thirty 
cents a bushel that cost fifty cents to 
raise. The sheep growers got ten or 
twelve cents a pound for their wool 
this spring. 

Why this abrupt ending to a period 
of profit in man’s oldest occupation? 
Up to 1850, New England’s agricul- 
ture was of the self-sustaining, main- 
tenance farming type. A farm was a 
self-sufficient unit. Each family raised 
its own grain, meat and vegetables. 
Fuel was easily obtained. Clothes 
were made at home from the farm 
flock. Leather came from home- 
raised hides, to be made into boots 
by the itinerant cobbler. 

Then the industrial revolution hit 
the Northeast, and its agriculture 
changed to meet the new conditions. 
If the industrial revolution had not 
caused the mushroom growth of 
cities and towns, New England agri- 
culture would always have been of 
the maintenance type, but the crowd- 
ing of the population in industrial 
centres created a great demand for 
myriad kinds of foods. It was a 
golden opportunity. Each farmer 
specialized in one, two or three 
things. The profit margin was enough 
so that he could buy necessities 
and many luxuries. That is why 
New England farms are thirty-six 
per cent electrified today, compared 
to ten per cent for the nation as a 
whole. That is why, behind most 
farm houses, are piles of tin cans; 
it was easier to buy tomatoes, peas 
and corn than to raise them. 
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The last census showed 8,146,381 
people in New England, of whom 
about sixty per cent live in towns or 
cities. All these people must go on 
eating. Fundamentally, that is the 
reason why the local farmers are 
returning to Colonial methods. The 
present depression is a minor, in- 
significant, contributing factor. The 
point is this: at the beginning of 
the depression, farmers of other 
parts of the nation discovered that 
the New England market was theirs. 
Faster transportation, the develop- 
ment of refrigeration methods, better 
soil and cheaper labor were too 
much of an economic handicap. 
New England’s only real agricul- 
tural asset is her nearness to markets. 
That one asset is not enough. The 
Arkansas and Kentucky strawberry 
growers, the potato men of Michigan 
and Idaho, the apple growers of 
Oregon and Washington, the vegeta- 
ble growers of Delaware, Maryland 
and Virginia, the dairymen of Wis- 
consin — all can send their products 
into New England at a cost below 
the New England producer’s. 

Perversely enough, what good soil 
there is in New England, well ferti- 
lized, will raise bigger crops than the 
soil of the Middle West. For ex- 
ample, Maine’s potatoes average 240 
bushels to the acre; New Hamp- 
shire’s, 215; Idaho’s 214 and Michi- 
gan’s 117. Of corn Massachusetts 
raises forty-six bushels per acre, lowa 
thirty-two and a half. Rhode Island’s 
oats average thirty-five, Indiana’s 
thirty. These are Government fig- 
ures for 1930. 

But the point here is twofold. 
The fertilizer bill is so large that it 
is unprofitable to compete against 
other sections; secondly, there is not 
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enough land. New York and Penn- 
sylvania are in the same boat. As an 
illustration, New York and Boston 
used to get most of their green peas 
from the Lakes region, in south- 
central New York. Last year, better 
peas came from Wisconsin and 
Michigan, and sold at a lower price. 


HAT of the future? Present 
WV éntueme already point 
the road, and many students of the 
problem agree that it is by no means 
an unpleasant one. Dozens of farm- 
ers and their wives told me that they 
have lived more comfortably in the 
- two years than ever before. 
hey have not had so much money, 
but neither have they needed it. 
One thing must be grasped if we 
are to understand the philosophy of 
agriculture. This is that farming is 
more than a business; it is a mode of 
living. The three essentials of life — 
food, clothing and shelter — can be 
readily obtained, and in abundance, 
by the Northeastern farmer. The city 
dweller, making $5,000 a year, in his 
established social circle may hardly 
make both ends meet, but a very few 
hundred dollars keeps a farm family, 
under the maintenance-farming sys- 
tem, in comfort, and maintains its 
social position in the community. A 
farmer who owns his farm has to pay 
taxes, buy some food and some 
clothes. Depreciation and repairs? 
The lumber for repairs comes from 
the wood lot; the paint costs money, 
but there is no labor charge. If a city 
dweller has his house painted for 
$300, two-thirds of that is the labor 
cost. 
I said that present developments 
already have blazed the trail. Last 
year, in a central New Hampshire 


town, an old-time grist mill ground a 
thousand bushels of corn for the 
farmers roundabout. Dairy cows 
are appearing on Aroostook potato 
farms. Maine’s sweet corn growers 
are keeping cows, a flock of poultry 
and are raising large gardens. Farms 
in the Connecticut River Valley that 
have raised tobacco for fifty succes- 
sive years are this season raising 
grain for herds of Herefords and 
Shorthorns. Baby beef pays a small 
profit. The tobacco farmer for the 
first time in years had a vegetable 
garden this season. Farm wives all 
over New England have been can- 
ning and preserving for their own 
households. 

Everywhere in the Northeast I 
found the farmer raising grain; once 
again corn, oats and barley are being 
home-grown for the livestock. The 
State College Extension Services 
report a tremendous demand for 
knowledge concerning the handling 
of home-grown meats. 

Of course, maintenance farming in 
the Twentieth Century will not be 
so complete as it was in the Eight- 
eenth or Nineteenth. A few hundred 
dollars in cash will still be needed for 
comfort and social stability on the 
average farm. However, this cash can 
be had in the Northeast much more 
easily than in other farming parts of 
the nation. A farmer in Maine can 
sell pulpwood; a Vermonter, maple 
syrup. Summer colonies are profit- 
able outlets for many products. In a 
little town in northern New Hamp- 
shire, I discovered a group of sheep 
raisers who pooled their wool, had it 
manufactured into blankets, scarfs, 
coats and sweaters, hired a small 
local store, and sold their wool gar- 
ments to summer residents and 
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THE YANKEE FARMER DECLARES INDEPENDENCE 


tourists. Road-side stands in strate- 
gic locations will lure money. And 
there are plenty of other ways to 
earn what little is needed. 


n A little town in central New 
I Hampshire, in a beautiful moun- 
tain valley, I found a man, wife and 
two children living happily on what, 
a year and a half ago, was an aban- 
doned farm. He had been a carpenter 
in a large city until 1930. For a thou- 
sand dollars, two hundred down, he 
bought the two hundred-acre farm. 
Spring and summer he works his 
crops for the family food supply; in 
the winter he cuts hardwood to sell 
in a nearby city for his cash income. 
He keeps two cows, a sow, half a 
dozen sheep, hens and a horse. 

“In two or three years, the place 
will be paid for and we’ll have money 
in the bank,” he told me. “I made 
big wages in the city during good 
times, but we didn’t save a thing. 
We raise ninety per cent of what 
we eat. I am raising everything the 
animals and chickens eat. We’re 
living like kings. Never again the 
city for us.” 

A Vermont dairyman told me this: 
“IT bought this farm when I was 
twenty-four, just thirty years ago 
this summer. From 1902 until 1930, 
I kept a herd of milk cows, raised a 
few acres of potatoes a year, and 
tapped about 500 maple trees. I kept 
one hired man —I went in debt to 
buy the place and I never could have 
cleared myself if I hadn’t sold off a 
pine lot. For twenty-eight years I 
worked like a slave; up at five morn- 
ings, often finishing chores with a 
lantern. I kept cows to make manure 
to grow grass to keep cows. 

“The honest truth is that I, and 
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thousands like me, worked like dogs 
to earn enough to buy a few groceries 
and clothes. We may have had a 
fair-sized check each month, but we 
just paid it out for the grain bill. 
“Two years ago this month, the 
wife and I talked it over one evening. 
Why go on? Why work like a slave 
selling milk for two cents a quart? 
All we got was a bare living from it. 
“My wife said, ‘Let’s try for a 
couple of years what our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers did. They 
made the farm provide almost every- 
thing. All the money we need is for 
taxes, some clothes and some food. 
I’ll bet the sugar lot will give us all 
the cash we need. And we won’t 
have to kill ourselves for thirty cows.’ 
“We sold off the cows except three 
Jerseys, and put the money away for 
a nest-egg. That $1,500 or so really 
represents the amount I’ve got ahead 
in twenty-eight years of working 
twelve to sixteen hours a day. 
“Evening after evening, my wife 
and I planned the next season’s work. 
The idea was to provide everything 
possible for our living, and our stock. 
I bought twenty-five sheep, joined 
the wool pool, and had the wool made 
up into blankets and cloth. I have a 
new suit of virgin wool today, the 
first new suit in eight years, and so 
has my wife. We made a deal with a 
tailor in town to make us up the 
clothes for potatoes, eggs and butter. 
“Our cellar is stocked with all 
kinds of vegetables and fruits. There 
aren’t any empty tin cans at our 
back kitchen door. We raise all our 
own meat — beef, pork, lamb and 
poultry. Last year I raised eight 
acres of field corn, five of oats, and 
two of buckwheat and did all the 
work easily. I keep three cows, two 
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horses, one sow, twenty-five ewes 
and twenty-five hens. That’s all I’m 
going to have. I live like a white man 
now and keep Christian hours. My 
wife and I have had the time of our 
lives the last two years. 

“And, believe it or not, last De- 
cember we had more money in the 
bank than we've ever had before. 
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This year it’s going to be the same. 
Our maple orchard has cleared over 
$500 each year. The butter and eggs 
that we take to town more than pay 
our grocery bill. I have half an acre 
of raspberries that brought in $150 
this year from summer people. This 
is the only way to farm in New 
England.” 


White Night 


By Frances Frost 


I" THE moon’s white glitter upon the frozen meadow, 


The young doe stood in the circle of pouring light, 
Poised, intent, her eyes on the shadowy hemlocks, 
The tip of a delicate hoof lifted for flight. 


From the wood’s edge, swiftly, blown as a leaf is blown, 
The buck with budding horns came over the grasses, 


Breaking the frosted weed. . . 


. They turned and vanished, 


As lightly as a thistledown dims and passes, 


Into the dark wood, under the motionless boughs: 

And the moonlight lay on the meadow, empty and breathless, 
And I stood believing and not believing I saw them 

Whose love was young and legendary and deathless. 
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by 
HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


Landscaper’s 

recent promise 
to write about noth- 
ing except books, he 
would like to make 
a few remarks be- 
fore proceeding with 
his proper job. If 
an excuse were 
needed for this par- 
ticular digression, it 
could easily be 
found, for there is 
soon to be a book available on the 
subject, and what is to be said here 
might be looked upon as a sort of 
preliminary review. In these days, 
the whole world talks Technocracy 
or to put it more simply, the poten- 
tial effect of machine production 
upon the future of this country, and 
for that matter, of the world. The 
source of the current talk is a survey 
of this nation’s industries that has 
been under way for several years, 
and which has discovered some re- 
markable and not exactly comforting 
facts, the most disquieting of the lot 
at this moment being the impossi- 
bility in the normal course of events 
that we shall even be able to absorb 
more than half the number of people 
at present out of employment. 

In short, if the findings of this 
group of engineers are to be taken 
at their face value, technological 
unemployment alone is a large and 
serious problem, without the addi- 
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tion of the familiar 
boom-slump 
method of progress. 
Indeed, Technoc- 
racy goes a step 
further and predicts 
that we shall shortly 
have a permanently 
unemployed group 
of some twenty mil- 
lions, perhaps 
twenty-five mil- 
lions, for the very 
simple reason that 
our machines can produce every- 
thing we need or are likely to find a 
market for without the assistance of 
this proportion of our working popu- 
lation. This argument gives point to 
the American Federation of Labor’s 
recent movement in the direction 
of shorter hours — the five-day week, 
and the six-hour day. Not enough, 
says Technocracy. Four hours a day, 
four days a week is all the time 
needed to satisfy our needs, and even 
then there is not work enough for all. 


Leisure in Sight 

T 1s a fascinating subject, beyond 
I a question, holding as it does the 
seeds of a complete change in the 
existing economic set-up. If itis really 
leisure the human race has been 
needing all this time, a very doubtful 
matter to the Landscaper, Utopia 
may be ahead; if, on the other hand, 
the Devil is still able to find work for 
idle hands, think how busy the 
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Devil is likely to be in the near fu- 
ture! There are those who believe 
the price system must go, and some 
other method of distribution be in- 
vented to meet a new set of circum- 
stances; the very airis filled with fan- 
tastic schemes. It is likely to be true 
at such a time as this, and would 
doubtless be true even if the engi- 
neers were not tossing out startling 
facts by the handful. What they 
would like to see, of course, is con- 
trolled production, or, in other words, 
an engineer-directed civilization. It 
sounds almost too wonderful for 
words, but the Landscaper, with his 
deep-seated admiration for the un- 
regimented human race, has little 
faith in the scheme; nor does he be- 
lieve the world is coming to an end 
because of the perfection of the ma- 
chine. The world has been so often 
about to come to an end, or to un- 
dergo a complete revolution. .. . 
What happens seems to be that it 
goes wabbling along, showing a re- 
markable adjustability; invariably 
a good many individuals suffer when 
these sweeping changes come along, 
but the race continues without any 
perceptible change, and certainly 
very few changes for the better. We 
shall probably absorb what Tech- 
nocracy has to teach, but if we even 
attempt to do anything scientific 
on a nation-wide or world-wide 
scale, it will be the first effort of the 
kind in human history, and prob- 
ably disastrous for no other reason 
than that we are not accustomed to 
running things with our brains. 


Russia As She Is 


F coursE, Russia can never be 
left out of any argument on the 
subject of the world’s economic and 


political future, and up to this point 
has been extremely useful for point- 
ing whatever moral any one needed. 
Just at present the American Com- 
munists are having somewhat less to 
say on the subject of the Noblest 
Experiment; it seems reasonably 
obvious that things are not so well 
in the U.S.S.R. as they might be, 
and that, as the Five-Year Plan 
nears its completion, its glaring faults 
become more and more apparent. 
There are, of course, hundreds of 
books on the subject, most of them 
worth very little, but the most re- 
cent volume, Elisha M. Friedman’s 
Russia in Transition (Viking, $5) is 
one of the best that has been pub- 
lished at any time. Mr. Friedman is 
an American of wide experience who 
went to Russia to make an engineer’s 
study of the situation — to find out, 
in other words, how the Five-Year 
Plan was working in practice. His is 
a large book touching every phase of 
the subject, and it is hardly fair to 
make the brief summary that must 
be given here, but his conclusion is 
striking. It is this: now that the 
evangelical fervor of the Russians is 
subsiding as the new programme 
fails to live up to the promises of its 
sponsors, there can be nothing ahead 
but a deep economic depression, 
most likely to be followed by internal 
political repercussions. 


The —Machine-God 


HIs is an eminently reasonable 
g pot che Mr. Friedman points 
out the fact that when the Russians 
got rid of their old religion, they 


immediately started worshiping the 


Machine, naming their children Elec- 
tricity and so on, and all but falling 
on their knees at the sight of a 
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tractor. The time has come in many 
places when the Machine-god has 
already failed to deliver the expected 
blessings, and there are abundant 
indications that hundreds of others 
of the enormous plants that have 
sprung up like mushrooms on the 
soil of a medieval country will be 
able to do little. When the failure is 
realized, as Mr. Friedman suggests, 
something bordering on civil war is 
possible. At any rate, looking at the 
situation from a wholly selfish angle, 
it will be a long time before Russia 
is in a position to take away what is 
left of the world trade of the capital- 
ist nations — before, in fact, she can 
come anywhere near to supplying 
the minimum needs of a population 
that is growing with great speed. 
Mr. Friedman’s book is filled with 
facts intelligently interpreted, and 
has all the tables and charts neces- 
sary. There has been no more im- 
portant volume written on Russia 
since the Bolshevik experiment be- 
gan; it is essential for fair-minded 
students of the situation, for business 
men, or, for that matter, for any one 
who really wants to know what is 


going on in a Land of Mystery. 
Utopias 


coop book to read in this im- 

mediate connection is a schol- 
arly study of Utopias, called Touring 
Utopia: The Realm of Constructive 
Humanism by Frances Theresa Rus- 
sell (Lincoln MacVeagh—The Dial 
Press, $2.50), which tells the tale of 
man’s search for perfection begin- 
ning with Plato and coming all the 
way down to Huxley. Each Utopia 
is put in its proper place against its 
historical background, and each ex- 
plained so that any one may grasp 
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its main points. In short, this is a 
history of what is perhaps the most 
persistent dream in the history of 
the human race, so persistent and so 
stubbornly alive — witness our own 
Stuart Chase, George Soule and 
dozens of others — that not even 
the most cynical can dismiss it as 
merely a dream. A race that can 
conceive such an ideal ought to be 
able to put it into practice, given 
the necessary millions of years to 
experiment. Likewise, there is inter- 
est in Leisure in the Modern World 
by C. DeLisle Burns (Century, 
$2.50), a study of the situation in 
England where a quiet revolution 
has taken place in the past few dec- 
ades in reducing working hours. 


Brandeis on Bankers 


) ey pleasant reading, but probably 
of a good deal more immediate 
importance, is a new edition of Louis 
D. Brandeis’s Other People’s Money 
(Stokes, $2), a book that first made 
its appearance in 1914, after the 
various chapters had been serialized 
in Harper’s Weekly, then under the 
editorship of Norman Hapgood. Mr. 
Hapgood wrote an introduction to 
the first edition; he has written a 
new foreword to the present one in 
which he sketches the career of 
Justice Brandeis and retells the 
story of the opposition to his ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court. 
Justice Brandeis’s book is on bank- 
ers, and it is singularly up-to-date 
for all its eighteen years of life. Its 
author happened to be a prophet; he 
saw very clearly from his own deal- 
ings with bankers and industrial 
magnates of various kinds that the 
people would need to be protected 
from these gentry. It is not a new 
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story that he has to tell, nor a pretty 
one, but it needs reading at this 
moment, for it seems a reasonable 
assumption that there will be bank- 
ing reforms of sweeping importance 
in this country before we are through, 
and perhaps even reforms in banking 
ethics. When we stop to consider 
that there were more than one 
thousand bank failures in 1932, the 
third year of the Great Depression, 
and the year of the greatest activity 
of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, it would seem that Justice 
Brandeis’s book might even be 
studied in the schools. It is simple 
and straightforward, and filled with 
painful truth. 


:A European Sore Spot 


MONG other recent books that 
bear upon problems of the 


moment is Emil Lengyel’s The Cau/- 
dron Boils: Poland and Its Minori- 
ties (Lincoln MacVeagh—The Dial 
Press, $2.50), a first-hand account of 
the situation in one of the sorest 
— of Europe today. There are 
chapters on the famous Corridor, 
on the Free Port of Danzig, on the 
Jews in Poland, and so on, and the 
conclusion is that Germany and 
Poland need each other badly — 
that they must get together, or 
there will be serious trouble. Of 
course, if they get together, it will be 
only because ai diplomacy is 
better than French, which does not 
seem likely. Nearer home in interest 
is Joseph Percival Pollard’s The 
Road to Repeal (Brentano, $2), a 
book on the Prohibition situation 
that is a carefully considered study 
of the constitutional aspects of the 
case. Serious students of the prob- 
lem will find it interesting, and 
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perhaps even useful; most people 
will content themselves with contin- 
uing to hope for beer. 


cA First-Rate Biography 


HE most important and interest- 
‘Lae biography the Landscaper 
has read in months is Sherman: 
Fighting Prophet by Lloyd Lewis 
(Harcourt, Brace, $3.50), a gen- 
uinely monumental study of the 
Civil War leader, and an equally 
good history of the struggle as it 
was fought out in the West, with 
the human element constantly up- 
permost. Mr. Lewis owes nothing to 
the modern school of biography 
except perhaps his anxiety to depict 
his subject as he really was; he 
thinks the way to do this is to get 
at all the available material and 
show the man against his back- 
ground, giving due place to heredity 
and environment in the shaping of 
character. The story of the early 
years of Sherman, when the small 
“Cump,” a nickname that was to 
follow him through life, was grow- 
ing up as the foster-son of Thomas 
Ewing, later to be his father-in-law, 
is valuable both because it is new 
and because it is thorough; a fine 
picture of the Northwest Territory, 
and a useful interpretation of the 
West’s attitude toward the War 
Between the States. Sherman him- 
self symbolized this attitude, in that 
he was not opposed to slavery; he 
went to war to preserve the Union, 
and never pretended to be a friend 
of his downtrodden black brother. 
In fact, he steadfastly refused to 
enlist Negro soldiers after the Eman- 
cipation, considering them of no use, 
and all along he hated the Abolition- 
ists, as did most of his friends, almost 
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as bitterly as if they had been South 
Carolinians. 

Mr. Lewis’s book is about 670 
large pages long, and represents a 
good many evenings of reading at 
the average rate of speed, but there 
are no let-downs in it and it will 
open the eyes of most readers to 
many new things about Sherman, 
who, like Grant, had been more or 
less of a failure up to the time the 
Army needed him again. In fact, 
Sherman was even sent home as 
insane from his first command. Mr. 
Lewis is himself a Middle Westerner 
and his book is a glorification of his 
own section, not to any objection- 
able degree, but only sufficiently to 
give it spirit and a point of view. 
He emphasizes one thing about 
Sherman that will be new to most 
people; Sherman’s way of winning 
campaigns and losing battles, and 
more particularly, his plan of laying 
waste the countryside, as in the 
famous March to the Sea, was far 
less wasteful of human life than the 
fighting of either Grant or Lee; in 
short, it was these two generals who 
might have been called bloodthirsty 
with more warrant than Sherman, 
although there was never any sus- 
picion that any of them had more 
men killed than seemed necessary for 
the good of their respective causes. 


Much Original Research 


grew is a consistently interest- 
ing figure, as painted by Mr. 
Lewis, who has ransacked letters, 
old newspapers and rare documents 
of all sorts for fresh details. He does 
not overemphasize the military side 
—B. H. Liddell Hart’s life of 
Sherman is a perfect discussion of 
the campaigns from the point of view 


of strategy and so on — but he plays 
up the individual, and he loves truth 
far too much to say that in every 
instance both sides fought with 
matchless courage. On the other 
hand, there was a good deal of run- 
ning done, as in most wars, and 
certainly in all ours, from the Rev- 
olution on down. This is a hit-or- 
miss review of a perfectly splendid 
book, which if the Landscaper has 
not succeeded in making seem tempt- 
ing, he now urges as a three-star 
selection from recent volumes. The 
Pulitzer Committee might go farther 
and fare far worse in its search for 
the best volume of American biog- 
raphy. In fact, it has often fared 
infinitely worse. . . . 

Dr. Wilfred Grenfell brings his 
life story down to date in Forty 
Years for Labrador (Houghton Mif- 
flin, $4), a sequel to the famous 4 
Labrador Doctor. No mission work is 
better known at present than that of 
Dr. Grenfell, and none has been built 
around a more attractive personality. 
The present volume is filled with 
humor and pathos, and with stories 
of adventure among the primitive 
inhabitants of a bleak northern land. 
It will have a specific interest, of 
course, for those who have followed 
this magnificent work, but it ought 
to appeal to others as well. 


The Irrepressible Winston 


HE English Winston Churchill 
"Ts one of the world’s most con- 
sistently entertaining writers, and 
there is no let down in his new book 
Amid These Storms: Thoughts and 
Adventures (Scribner, $3.50), a vol- 
ume that covers a wide range of 
material, going all the way from the 
Hounsditch Murders to the Irish 
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question. Some of the chapters have 
very definite historical interest, as, 
for example, those on the German 
maneuvers in 1906 to IgIg, and 
others, historical or not, are filled 
with reading of the first order, all a 
reflection of a tremendously vivid 
and attractive personality. As one 
of the most cartooned men alive, Mr. 
Churchill’s comment upon cartoon- 
ists is excellent; his keen sense of 
humor, which, in itself is enough to 
differentiate him from most men in 
public office, comes out strongly at 
this point. 

Carl Sandburg has done an ad- 
mirable brief study called Mary 
Lincoln: Wife and Widow (Harcourt, 
Brace), which has been given addi- 
tional importance by the inclusion 
of all the most important documents 
relating to Mrs. Lincoln, edited 
by Paul M. Angle. This is a tragic 
story that has been made worse by 
the way it has been handled in the 
past, and Mr. Sandburg has set out 
to tell the truth as far as possible, but 
with reasonable tenderness and sym- 

athy. Aside from the intrinsic 
interest of such an investigation of 
an interesting personality, there can 
be no doubt that Mrs. Lincoln’s 
condition had a direct bearing upon 
the development of the character 
of her husband, which, in turn, bore 
just as directly upon the history of 
this country. Mr. Angle has made a 
highly intelligent selection of the 
available documents, and altogether 
the book is a real contribution. 


cA -Mid-Victorian Rebel 

A biography of the author of 
The Way of All Flesh is Clara 

G. Stillman’s Samuel Butler: A Mid- 

Victorian Modern (Viking, $3.75). 
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Butler was a versatile genius, artist, 
linguist, art critic, and so on; a man 
whose life was filled with inner con- 
flict, and his present biographer has 
gone into every hidden nook and 
corner of his being. As good a sub- 
ject as he is in his own right, he is 
far more important to us because he 
fathered a whole school of revolt 
against paternal authority, and be- 
cause, in Erewhon, he wrote one of 
the great satires in the English 
language. All those who have ad- 
mired his work will find Miss Still- 
man’s book excellent reading, a 
highly valuable interpretation of a 
great man. 

The life-story of a merchant king 
is told in Lipton’s Autobiography, 
which was written with the assist- 
ance of William Blackwood, and 
which is published by Duffield and 
Green. Lipton, starting from nothing, 
was a millionaire at the age of 
thirty, and continued to pile up the 
millions until he died. He was a 
successful tradesman, who under- 
stood the uses of advertising, prob- 
ably one of the most personally 
attractive of all the men who have 
made great fortunes in our period. 
America came to love and honor 
him because he took his lickings 
gracefully; his pictures make him 
look the good sport, but there can 
be no doubt of his realization of the 
value, even at a large cost, of having 
his name spread all over every news- 
paper in this country full of tea 
customers. His story makes’pleasant 
reading. _ 

Enough Good Novels 
T= is tween seasons for fiction, 


although there are enough good 
novels at hand, or in early prospect 
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to keep most of us busy. Isabel 
Paterson’s Never Ask The End 
(Morrow, $2.50), is out, and as has 
already been suggested here, is a 
novel that intelligent readers ought 
not to miss. Mrs. Paterson has de- 
voted herself in recent years to the 
historical novel; in her new book 
she writes about us and our prob- 
lems, and does it with the same 
measure of keen brilliance that 
characterizes her critical work. Never 
Ask The End is the story of three 
middle-aged people who meet in 
Antwerp, three Americans who have 
known each other in the West. By 
rights, the two women who have 
made a journey to Paris for a good 
time, and the man, who is in Ant- 
werp as the representative of an 
American business house, ought to 
be through with all such matters as 
romance. But they aren’t. The tri- 
angle is an unusual one, and the 
book is as entertainingly written as it 
is significant. It is filled with good 
talk, and rich in overtones, the 
whole thing a reflection of a mature 
mind looking at life through un- 
blinking eyes. Why is it wise never 
to ask the end? Maybe because there 
isn’t any end, or maybe for other 
good reasons to be discovered in the 
book. This novel starts with the 
recommendation of one of the book 
clubs, and it will probably go far; 
its appearance early in the year 
gives one a feeling of optimism, any- 
way. 


A New Odyssey 


IRCRAFTSMAN T. E. SHAW, other- 
A wise Lawrence of Arabia, offers 


the public one of the greatest novels 
of all time, in his new translation of 
The Odyssey (Oxford University Press, 


$3.50), which as this is being written 
bids fair to be one of the big best- 
sellers of recent months. Bruce 
Rogers has designed the book, which 
is handsome to look at, and very 
comfortable to read. Private Shaw’s 
translation is admirable, even if it 
does slip into colloquial English, or 
even American, in spots, and it will 
doubtless make a good many thou- 
sand new readers for the Homeric 
masterpiece. Nothing that happened 
during 1932 was more interesting 
than the appearance of this book 
quite late in the year and the im- 
mediate leap it made for the best- 
seller lists— just one more indication 
that there is no guessing the taste of 
the public. 

John Erskine’s latest novel, Tristan 
and Isolde; Restoring Palamede 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50) is, as might 
be expected, a return to the success- 
ful formula of Helen of Troy and the 
other novels that earned Mr. Erskine 
fame and money before he ventured 
into the field of contemporary fiction, 
where he had less success. The new 
book is entertaining enough, without 
seeming to be of any great impor- 
tance. Palamede is a pagan young 
gentleman, better known to most of 
us in the Morte d’ Arthur than any- 
where else, introduced here, one sus- 

cts, for purposes of contrast, for it 
is Palamede who has all the virtues 
of the model Christian knight, very 
few of which appear in young 
Tristan. Mr. Erskine’s Tristan is a 
bold and insolent young man who 
divides his time about equally be- 
tween killing people and solacing 
the women, married and unmarried, 
who can not do without him. The 
dialogue sparkles at least in spots, 
and while there is an inevitable 
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falling off in interest in such a book 
because of the familiarity of its pat- 
tern, this one will do very well to 
pass an evening with. Certainly it 
is more entertaining than the run of 
contemporary fiction. There is this 
much to be said for Mr. Erskine’s 
“humanizing” of legends, he always 
has a story to work with. 


cA Well-Occupied Gentleman 


LICE BEAL PARSONS’S 4 Lady 
Who Lost (Gotham House, 
$2.50) is a first-rate novel about a 
biologist who fell in love with three 
women, of entirely different strata, 
and thereby ran into very serious 
complications. A mill strike forms 
the centre of the drama, and the 
author shows delightfully penetrat- 
ing understanding of all the varying 
phases of a community controversy. 
She writes with unusual skill, and a 
sense of humor that is rare in its 
quality; indeed, this late comer 
among the novels of 1932 deserves a 
high ranking in the year’s produc- 
tion. 

Young Woman of 1914 by Arnold 
Zweig (Viking, $2.50) is a new vol- 
ume in a tetralogy, of which The 
Case of Sergeant Grischa was a part. 
In time, the present volume precedes 
Grischa; the other two parts to fol- 
low in 1933 and 1934 will be called 
Education Before Verdun and The 
Crowning of a King. The hero of 
Young Woman of 1974 is the Bertin 
who appeared momentarily in Gri- 
scha; the story is of Bertin’s love for 
Leonore, the daughter of a wealthy 
Jewish family, and the hazards put 
in the way of their love. The period 
is War-time, but the scene is far back 
of the lines; the emphasis is upon the 
domestic complexities that grow out 


of the existence of war, and too, 
modern woman is shown emerging 
from the chaos. Zweig is an artist of 
the first rank, as Grischa proved, 
and the present book is excellent. 
If the four hold up to the same level, 
we shall have one of the best of all 
the War-born novels. 

Hanns Heinz Ewers writes of 
Germany after the World War in 
Rider of the Night (John Day, $2.50), 
a strange and powerfully moving 
tale of a man’s burning patriotism, 
and a woman’s whole-hearted ado- 
ration. This was, as Herr Ewers 
suggests, a mad period, when not 
even the people in the midst of it 
knew what was happening. He uses 
his own weird powers, so well 
shown in such unusual books as 
The Sorcerer’s Apprentice and Al- 
raune, to make it come back to life. 


cA Tale of the West 
7 Landscaper gave his warm 


recommendation to two novels by 
Vardis Fisher, Toilers of the Hills and 
Dark Bridwell. Mr. Fisher’s third 
book, Jn Tragic Life, has just been 
published by the Caxton Printers of 
Caldwell, Idaho, and is expected to 
be Volume One of a tetralogy, 
which will tell the whole story of a 
sensitive boy born in the West. 
The publishers of this third book 
announce that the manuscript was 
rejected by a large number of East- 
ern publishers, most of them insist- 
ing that it was too strong for them. 
This seems less likely than that there 
was fear of alack of popularity for Mr. 
Fisher’s book, which is by no means 
too strong for a public that has been 
able to accept without blinking the 
kind of fictional fare offered it in 
recent months. The book is one of 
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some importance, and it is well that 
the Great Depression did not keep 
it from finding a publisher. It is 
written with frankness and honesty, 
but ought not to offend anybody; 
the Landscaper, for one, will watch 
for the completion of the story with 
more than a little interest. 

Lynd Ward’s novels in woodcuts 
have established themselves, and 
there is another available at present, 
Wild Pilgrimage (Smith and Haas, 
$3), a handsome book done this time 
in two colors, the black carrying 
the story as it happens, and the red 
showing the thoughts of the protago- 
nist. It is the tale of a worker, whom 
we first see in a factory town, and 
who flees the mills for life in the 
country. He is drawn back, however, 
and becoming involved in a strike, 
meets his death. Mr. Ward’s tech- 
nique is improving, and the present 


story is easy enough to follow, with 
some scenes of great drama in it. 


What Lies Ahead 


A BOOK of unusual importance 
to intelligent students of Amer- 
ican history is John Chamberlain’s 
Farewell to Reform  (Liveright, 
$3.50), a sound study of the rise and 
fall of the Progressive movement 
in this country from the outbreak of 
the Populists in the late "Eighties 
and ’Nineties through the increasing 
importance of the Socialist party 
under Debs and the work of such 
Independents as La Follette. For 
the latter, Mr. Chamberlain has a 
large admiration, and his sketch of 
the La Follette cateer is admirable. 
There are good chapters on the social 
background of the literature in the 
various periods, and acute comment 
on the final death of the long-cher- 
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ished delusion that the election of 
honest men to office would solve 
every problem. Mr. Chamberlain 
points out the repeated failure of 
the ‘“Goo-goo” movement, and 
draws the moral that the system 
itself is always too much for the 
individual. He sees a steadily height- 
ening conflict between the agricul- 
tural and industrial elements of our 
population, and predicts an eventual 
break-up of the existing scheme of 
things, but probably not before we 
go through a Fascist phase. No 
matter how willing or unwilling we 
may be to accept his forecast, he has 
done a thoughtful book, and one that 
deserves reading. He appears to have 
read virtually all the available liberal 
literature written in this country, 
and to have digested it as well, 
which is even more remarkable. 

If the problem of mercenary crime 
can only be solved, there will be no 
more depressions, or at least this is 
the contention of the National In- 
stitute of Mercenary Crime, which 
is responsible for a book on the sub- 
ject entitled Crime for Profit (Strat- 
ford). Ernest D. McDougal, head of 
the Institute, is the editor, and there 
are contributions from a number of 
psychologists and criminologists, in- 
cluding Harry Elmer Barnes. As in 
most symposia, some of the articles 
are worth reading, while others are 
poor stuff. We ought, however, to be 
interested in any movement to stop 
mercenary crime, presuming that 
the Institute will be pe as eager to 
land malefactors of great wealth 
behind the bars as to see a defaulting 
bank cashier receive his due punish- 
ment. The Institute is after racket- 
eering, but if the depression lasts 
long enough, there will be little to 
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do in this direction, for if mercenary 
crime makes depressions, depres- 
sions in turn put an end to much 
mercenary crime merely through a 
limitation of opportunities. 


cAbout a Vanished (ity 


ORGETTING these serious matters 

for a moment, one of the most 
delightful books of recent weeks is 
Recollections of an Old New Yorker 
by Frederick Van Wyck (Liveright, 
$4), illustrated by Mathilda Browne, 
wife of the author. This is a collection 
of anecdotes of early days in our 
town, when Fifth Avenue was the 
only swanky street, and there were 
horse cars on Sixth Avenue and no- 
where else, and so on down to the 
present, or somewhere near it. Mr. 
Van Wyck comes from a very old 
New York family and has spent the 
greater part of his long life in the 
midst of things. His book has just 
the right air of naiveté; it is per- 


fectly informal and unpretentious, 


and should please any one who has 
an antiquarian slant on life. It is a 
sort of individual Valentine’s Man- 
ual, which is high praise from the 
Landscaper, who adores that publi- 
cation to this day, and counted its 
last editor, Henry Collins Brown, 
as an admired and cherished friend. 
Any number of books about the 
Victorian Age have appeared within 
the last year or two, and the best 
addition to the lot recently is Esmé 
Wingfield-Stratford’s The Victorian 
Sunset (Morrow, $3.50), a book of 
intelligence and charm, with a par- 
ticularly good chapter on the bustle, 
which seems to this observer per- 
haps the strangest of all feminine 
vagaries. And dismissed here with 
far less space than it deserves is 
Helen Worden’s The Real New York 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50), a guide to 
the city that is filled with priceless 
wisdom for resident and visitor. 
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(otes of a (osmopolitan 


By BARBARA E. Scott FIsHEeR 


+7 HEN the U.S.S.R. brought its message 
VW of modern ways to Turkestan, that 
barbaric old sweep of territory whose 
fringes are edged by the Caspian Sea, Persia, 
Afghanistan and India, it probably never 
thought of mentioning tourists. They were, 
however, inevitable. Particularly in the lush 
springtime. And a wide awake country like the 
U.S.S.R. is keenly aware of the enthralling at- 
tractions of that part of the world from the 
traveler’s point of view and is quite prepared to 
take care of them. 


(aravan Trails to Turkestan 


HIs spring, in April, a special rail caravan 
Tor compartment cars, with diner and 
lounge, will pull out of Moscow routed over 
the Turkestan express line to Samarkand and 
Tashkent. None of your old-time camel cara- 
vans for us, no lingering in the light of dusky 
sunsets around the domed wells of Tamerlane 
for a cool drink, even though these wells are 
still in excellent condition — none of the uncer- 
tainties that beset Marco Polo on his merchan- 
dising expeditions. We travel the ancient 
caravan route to Turkestan on silver ribbons of 
stecl, in a sleeping car with side corridor and 
compartments quite like our own drawing room 
sections (two people to a compartment), a spe- 
cial interpreter and two porters for each car. 
Flowers on the tables in the diner and a refrig- 
erator car thrown in. Can this be Central Asia? 

The route is by way of Orenburg, the last 
stop in Soviet Russia, then on to the rolling 
steppes of Kazakistan, where native Kazaks so 
strikingly resemble our American Indians. We 
skirt the Aral Sea, lingering just long enough 
for a dip in its very salty waters. Our next ob- 
jective is Tashkent, largest city in Middle Asia, 
a crossroads down the centuries for groaning 
camel caravans. Distantly, just over the 
mountains, lies the jewel-like beauty of the 
Vale of Kashmir, but near at hand we come 
into the loveliness of the Vale of Fergana, the 
Vale of Roses along the River Sir, held high 


above the ordinary things of life in the same 
mountain fastnesses that foster the radiance of 
Kashmir. Might it not have been of a garden in 
this Vale of Fergana that Omar Khayyam spun 
his verse, 


Look unto the blowing Rose about us — “Lo, 

Laughing,” she says, “into the world I blow, 
At once the silken tassel of my Purse 

Tear, and its Treasure on the Garden throw.” 


We Dip into Golden 
Samarkand 


READING as we do in these parts on the 

heels of Alexander the Great, we come to 
Samarkand, a walled city that was old when 
Alexander crossed the Oxus in 327 B.c. Here 
in the Registan, or public square, men and 
beasts from every corner of Turkestan mill 
round unruly piles of fantastic merchandise, 
fresh from the backs of sweating camels. What 
yards upon yards of curiously woven cloths 
make up the costumes of this hurly-burly of 
people. Bold stripes and bolder checks — color 
splashed unafraid with primitive fierceness — 
the square a mosaic of Byzantine brilliance. As 
the sun shines hot, they seek the blue shadows 
of the Medresse of Ulugh-Beg, built by the 
grandson of Tamerlane, and when these no 
longer shelter the cool depth of the arch of 
Tila-Kari, the golden mosque on the other side 
of the Registan beckons. Turbans like giant 
poppies and snarled beards do their best to hide 
the faces of the throng, but nothing erases the 
memory of their music whispering of dawn in 
the hills, the sharp tattoo of hoofs flung down the 
wind. Inextricably fused with the -music is the 
picture of a wild Uzbek in unwieldy boots and 
striped robe whirling in a mad dance with two 
dainty bowls of lemon-colored tea balanced 
neatly in his clever hands. 

When this caravan tour moves on to Bo- 
khara, you are dazzled with the character of the 
rugs that hang in the bazaars — some of them 
ancient treasures, others available for your se- 
lection, woven by fingers that have grasped the 
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family secrets of generations of rug weavers. 
If you are a good Mohammedan you will visit 
some or all of the 365 mosques that dot this 
once holy Mohammedan Mecca. A mosque for 
every day in the year is a record for any city. 


«Merv Dreams Old Dreams 
O” iron horse takes us through Merv, a 


city of forgotten gardens now, but “Un- 
der the Sultinate of Malik Shah, Omar Khay- 
yam came to Merve, and attained great praise 
for his proficiency in science, and the Sultan 
showered favors upon him.” And when we 
see the minarets of Ashkabad, we know that we 
near the capital of Turkmenistan (or perhaps 
we don’t) . 

At Krasnovodsk on the shore of the Caspian 
Sea, we bid farewell to our traveling hotel and 
sail over to Baku on a German-built steamer, a 
restful change after the many miles of rails. 
The tour ends at Baku, but of course to get 
home you’ve still a considerable slice of the 
world to cover. There is May Day not far 
hence in Moscow — you can make that by re- 
turning through the Caucasus and the Crimea 
to Odessa and then on north, or from Istanbul 
to the Mediterranean. 


A New 800-Room Hotel in 
Moscow 


O ENCOURAGING has been the success of the 
Soviet State Travel Bureau, known as In- 
tourist, Incorporated, in attracting visitors to 
Russia, that they are preparing to accommodate 
an even larger number in 1932 in spite of the 
depression. Transportation facilities and tourist 
accommodations are being greatly improved. 
The foundation of an 800-room hotel, modern 
in every respect, has been laid near Sverdlov 
Square in the heart of Moscow, character- 
istically designed to interpret the art of the vari- 
ous Soviet nationalities — the Caucasians, Uz- 
beks and Ukrainians. Which reminds me that 
you may find something to hold to in these days 
of quickly shifting frontiers, as I did, by dis- 
covering that today Turkestan consists of three 
autonomous Soviet republics — Turkmenistan, 
Uzbekistan and Tadjikistan. 

Airway service has increased also in the 
U.S.S.R. in the past two years extensively and 
Intourist officials say they will soon be ready to 
announce price reductions in the daily, all in- 





clusive tourist rate, as well as concessions for for- 
eign travelers in 1933 railroad fares. Thus 
travel in the Soviet Union is becoming continu- 
ously more practical. 


Fresh Adventure Ahead in 
South Africa 

OUR travel vision must be “high, wide, and 

handsome” to put South Africa on your 
itinerary — high enough to see over your own 
back fence, wide enough to include a catholicity 
of races, and handsome enough to recognize 
the value of being generous to yourself once in 
a while and of actually going to those outstand- 
ing places in South Africa that you have had in 
the back of your mind since you first waked up 
to what travel meant. Put them on your next 
itinerary and don’t scratch them! 

There are direct sailings to South Africa 
from New York monthly, and more frequent 
ships from England if you prefer some land 
mixed with your water. Amy Johnson makes 
her South African connections with mighty 
swiftness through the skyways of the air. So 
there you are — South Africa more accessible 
every day. 

It seems a tremendous slice of the world to 
contemplate all at once, even on the map, but 
if you sort South Africa into its four provinces, 
you can get about ever so much easier. Cape 
of Good Hope stretches across the southern tip 
of Africa, holding within its borders those land- 
marks of ceaseless attraction to travelers— Cape 
Town, spreading its great Table Mountain with 
fresh white clouds every day; Great Karoo and 
Little Karoo holding all the mystery of desert 
distances, brilliant stars, and in the springtime a 
magic carpet of flowers; Cango Caves with 
their echoing chambers fantastic with stalactite 
formations and the Swarthergen, or Black 
Mountain range, softly purple with heather; 
Grahamstown where Dick King ended his 
perilous ride from Durban after making the 
six hundred miles in ten days to secure relief for 
the British when they were besieged by the 
Dutch. 


Trailing the Rugged 
Voortrekkers 
RANGE FREE STATE, to the north, is an in- 
land prairie province, tracing over its 
broad expanse the thrilling history of the stout- 
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hearted Dutch Voortrekkers, a land of pioncers, 
settled by the slave-holding Boers who left the 
Cape in self-exile when Britain liberated the 


blacks from slavery. They traveled in their cov- 
ered wagons, each drawn by sixteen span of 
oxen cajoled into action by rawhide whips 
which were some thirty-six feet long. You may 
see one of these old vehicles, not unlike our 
prairie schooners, in the museum of the ancient 
Voortrekker Church at Pietermaritzburg. Each 
wagon was supplied with molds for making bul- 
lets and candles, pots, kettles, strips of dry salted 
meat called diltong, and beds made of frames 
strung criss-cross with raw hide, but they were 
driven by dauntless Dutchmen armed with 
Bibles and guns. 

Transvaal is content to be South Africa’s 
treasure chest, whence it pours out gold and dia- 
monds to the world. The Rand, Kimberley, the 
Premier Mine that produces diamonds by the 
ton — all names to conjure with — belong to 
the Transvaal that transformed an insignificant 
mining town into that great city of Johannes- 
burg, a centre of industry whose activities reach 
to all parts of the world. Kruger National Park, 
the happy hunting ground of live animals, is 
another lode-star for visitors to the ‘Transvaal. 


Natal’s Fantastic Rickshaw 
Boys 

HE fourth province in the South African 

Union bears its Christmasy name because it 
was on Christmas Day, 1497, that Vasco de 
Gama sighted its shores on one of his voyages to 
India, and announced to his assembled adven- 
turers, “Senhores, let us name it for this, the 
Natal Day of our Lord.” Every one who goes 
to Natal visits Durban. It lies in luxuriant beauty 
along the curve of a glorious beach, stretching 
itself in the sunshine and fresh sea air like some 
supple young athlete. It is famous for its gardens 
— real English gardens (“lovesome things”) 
but they have some lively tropical additions, 
such as pelicans and garrulous monkeys that 
lend a curiously Oriental touch. This illusion of 
Oriental atmosphere is heightened by the ex- 
traordinary number of rickshaws that go whirl- 
ing through the streets of Durban. They are 
pulled by natives decked so fantastically, how- 
ever, that a Chinese rickshaw coolie would 
never recognize his breed. Head-dresses seem to 
he the most important thing in life with a Dur- 
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ban rickshaw runner; these are wonderfully 
and fearfully concocted of bulls’ horns and bril- 
liantly colored feathers, the horns denoting 
strength, the feathers swiftness. When you see 
a group of these Zulu boys coming at you, their 
gleaming brown shoulders showing in patches 
beneath a costume of skins, oxtails and beads, 
you have an idea for a minute that the Zulus are 
on the warpath again. But no. They only want 
you to hire them to take you out to the golf 
course or off to a friend’s house to tea. 
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We Peer into Zululand 


HE sight of so many Zulus makes you want 
i see some of their tribal dances, their 
kraals, or native huts, and something of their 
ancient ways and customs. Zululand proper, 
annexed to Natal in 1897, is only a motor drive 
of a hundred miles from Durban, but when you 
get there you are not likely to see any of their 
kraals from the roadside. They like privacy, 
and you must go far from the traveled roads to 
find them. Often the entrances are so low that 
you must crawl in, but once inside, its thatched 
roof is held generously high by the support of 
growing trees stripped of their branches. Scat- 
tered about are primitive pots and utensils, 
sometimes a curiously carved god reminiscent 
of Old Egypt—many articles to delight the eye 
of the collector and set him about his ingenious 
ways of bargaining. Every year at the time of 
the “Feast of the First Fruits,” Zulu warriors 
come pouring from great distances into Um- 
singa for a great feast and dance. It must be a 
rather terrifying and wild-eyed sight, yet some 
of the old timers call it tame beside the feasts 
of Tshaka in the days long gone. Tshaka was 
one of the Zulu heroes, or terrors, depending 
on which tribe you honored with your alle- 
giance. Perhaps you will come upon the battle- 
field where Tshaka defeated brave old Zwide 
more than a century ago and where to this day, 
one writer puts it, “the bones of thousands who 
lost their lives lie lightly down there in the soil, 
nameless relics of tribal devotion to chief and 
king.” And as you pass Tshaka’s Rock grey 
ghosts of Zulu warriors leap from the cliffs, 
going thus to their doom at the behest of 
Tshaka. 

But these are shadows of the past. Today the 
primitive weaves a richly dyed backdrop of ro- 
mance against which moves the progressive life 
of South Africa’s four great provinces. 


Wagner Year in Germany 


IFTY years ago on February 13 the great 

Richard Wagner passed away in Venice. 
His last words, “Meine uhr!” uttered as his 
watch slipped from his pocket to the carpet must 
have found faint echo in the vast rooms of the 
Palazzo Vendramini-Galergi, but his music re- 
verberates in the minds and hearts of the world 
a half century later with increasing power and 
appreciation, drawing many thousands to the 


Wagner Festivals in the land of his birth. 

1933 has-been designated “Wagner Year” 
throughout Germany in commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the composer’s death. 
Leipzig, where he was born begins its Wagner 
celebration on February 16 in the old Gewand- 
haus where his first symphony was played when 
he was only twenty. You will want to see his 
birthplace, even though it has been rebuilt, and 
the Old Theatre in the Richard-Wagner Platz 
where his first composition, an overture, was 
performed in 1830. 


Travels of a Music Master 


AGNER came into the world at a time 

when travel was no easy undertaking, 
yet it is extraordinary to find how widely he 
traveled, not only in Germany, but in Italy, 
France, Russia, England, Switzerland and 
Austria. Glancing at an outline of his life you 
might suppose that he spent most of his life on 
the road, which was true on some occasions 
when he fled in secret haste from one country 
to another to avoid the too urgent solicitations 
of his creditors, or the police who “wanted” 
him as a dangerous political. But there were 
other times when he sought the exhilaration of 
a change of scene just as the rest of us do. 

At the age of nine he was taken to Dresden, 
whence his career followed a zig-zag path over 
most of the map of Europe. Weimar became his 
refuge when he was banished from Saxony for 
his part in the Revolution of 1849, and the next 
year Lohengrin made an instant success in 
that charming little principality at its first per- 
formance, under the direction of Liszt on the 
occasion of Goethe’s birthday. One commenta- 
tor has written: “From the memorable night of 
its (Lohengrin’s) first performance dates the 
success of the Wagner movement in Ger- 
many.” Later Wagner Societies were formed 
in all parts of the world to raise enough money 
to build a theatre specially adapted to the per- 
formance of his operas. The Festspielhaus in 
Bayreuth, completed in 1876, was the answer 
to Wagner’s dreams, and to Bayreuth the 
world of music loyers comes whenever there 
is a Wagner Festival. Wagner’s association 
with this charming little city did not begin until 
he was almost sixty, a few years after he had 
married Cosima von Bulow, but he chose it 
for his theatre rather than Munich because he 
did not care for the distractions of a large city. 
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At the great celebration of its dedication Der 
Ring des Nibelungen was performed for the 
first time, and six years later at the second festi- 
val Wagner directed Parsifal no less than six- 
teen times. 


Bayreuth Festival — 1933 


HIs year at Bayreuth the Wagner Festival 
ge begin on July 21 with Meister- 
singer and twenty-one performances will be 
given between that date and August 19 of 
the various operas — Parsifal, Rheingold, 
Walkiire, Siegfried, and Gétterdimmerung. 

So large are the crowds that pour into 
Bayreuth on these occasions that it is often a 
problem to find lodgings, but the good people of 
the town generously throw open their homes, 
and with the accommodations at the hotels and 
inns there seems finally room for everybody. 
Cheering news for the traveler comes from the 
German Tourist Information office in New 
York that hotel and lodging rates for visitors 
during the festivals this year have been greatly 
reduced, first class rooms in hotels being avail- 
able for the equivalent of one dollar and twenty- 
five cents and two dollars, and at inns from 
seventy-five cents to one dollar and a half. 

Koenigsberg will give The Ring on March 
4, 11, 18 and 25, while Dresden plans that 
those who visit her shall hear all of Wag- 
ner’s compositions during the summer, and 
offers as a special feature a Tristan perform- 
ance in the State Opera House under the direc- 
tion of Richard Strauss on February 13. 

Wherever you go in Germany you will find 
grand opera and the most advanced type of 
concert music being absorbed by the people 
with much eagerness, and Wagner the uni- 
versal favorite. And no matter how often you 
go to these festivals, you marvel at the unchang- 
ing landmarks in these old German cities. Years 
may intervene between your visits, but there 
are the friendly familiar places waiting to wel- 
come you back. Oswald Hering in his book of 
romantic adventures called Down the World 
gives an enchanting picture of this unchanging 
Germany, one well worth reading. 


Summer Events in Sweden 


A™=e of interesting events will take 
place in Sweden next summer, and when 
you plan your journey to that part of the world 
it is advisable to have them in mind, partly be- 
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cause they are vastly entertaining and also be- 
cause, without particularly meaning to, they 
portray in bold outline many of the native ac- 
tivities and interests of the Swedish people 
themselves. The Grand Choral Festival to be 
held at Gothenburg on June 17 and 18, for in- 
stance —two thousand singers, largely from the 
west of Sweden will bring all their enthusiasm 
and talent to the concerts that will be given in 
the Svenska Massan’s exhibition hall. Can you 
imagine a more opportune occasion to hear the 
music of Sweden and her many folksongs than 
this great choral festival? It falls just a few days 
before “ Midsummer Eve” (June 23), that en- 
chanted night throughout the land when even 
the smallest village wreathes a maypole with 
garlands and the country folk dance all through 
the night in the pale light of the northern 


spring. 
Vastervik’s 500th Birthday 


OR all its ultra-modern architecture that 

draws the admiring attention and comment 
of the artistic world, Sweden manages to cher- 
ish its ancient landmarks and ceremonies and 
this summer, between June 22 and July 16, the 
little town of Vastervik on the east coast of 
Sweden celebrates its quincentenary. What 
upstarts most of the modern towns must seem 
to this tidy, quaint quintenarian, and what an 
example of energetic progressivism it displays in 
arranging its exhibition of handcrafts and indus- 
trial products on its five hundredth birthday. 
Here you will have an unequaled opportunity 
to study examples of renowned Swedish pewter, 
intricate wood carvings, pottery, fabrics and 
captivating designs that take form under the 
masterly fingers of these ingenious people. I 
doubt not, too, that you will taste some of the 
most delicious varieties of smérgasbord you ever 
put into your mouth, because no Swedish cele- 
bration is quite complete without a miraculous 
number of these tempting hors d’auvres so typi- 
cal of generous Swedish hospitality. 


cAn International (ongress 
of Housewives 


Y A perfectly natural transition we turn from 
B smirgasbord to housewives and the news 
that there is to be an International Congress of 
Housewives in Stockholm (June 26 to July 4) 
in connection with the Congress of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women. This may indicate 
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new varieties in smdrgasbord though it does not 
seem possible and an endless number of fresh 
ideas for the world of housewives to try on their 
men. It will be a gala occasion for the women 
anyway. The International Women’s Council 
comprises women’s societies in forty-one coun- 
tries and this Congress alone will bring many 
thousands of them to Stockholm. 


Gay Stockholm 


HIs is a decidedly fascinating city in sum- 
py pond toty Gay, cosmopolitan, sparkling, it 
beckons the tourist from many angles. Perhaps 
its big-hearted tendency to embrace as many 
charming waterways in its environs as it can, 
lends it charm. Wouldn’t you rather take a boat 
than a jangling street car when you went down 
town to shop? In Stockholm you may scoot 
about in these quick-witted little boats from one 
place to another with the greatest ease, peace 
and pleasure. Sandharm on the edge of the 
Stockholm archipelago is one of these agreeable 
water trips, as is that to Saltsjébaden, Stock- 
holm’s all-year round resort where you may 
swim, sail, eat, drink and be merry in summer, 
and enjoy all the winter sports in season. It 
takes only fifty minutes by launch to Drottning- 
holm, the gracious summer Royal Palace, with 
its park and pavilion, and there are far too 
many of these easily-made voyages to begin to 
mention them. Another reason to be in Stock- 
holm in August (26 and 27), if you are keen 
on sailing, is to enter your boat in Scandinavia’s 
Model Sailing-boat Regatta. In a land where 
people have sailed the seven seas for genera- 
tions, the competition should be lively and the 
models expert. 





FORECASTING 


The radically stream-lined appearance of this 
year’s automobiles recalls an article by Mr. 
Joseph Ledwinka, automotive engineer, in the 
Review of January, 1932, in which he pre- 
dicted just such a change, together with renewed 
prosperity for the manufacturers when they 
made it. 


The accuracy of Mr. Ledwinka’s mechanical 
forecasting seems to us a partial justification for 
our readers’ confidence in the REview, and for 
that we are duly grateful. Also, we hope that the 
manufacturers find the business part of his fore- 
casting as exact; the benefits would spread to 
every one. 
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returning to levels which would ptrmit the 
floating of new issues and, concomitantly, 
business recovery. 

Perhaps I have dwelt on this subject too long 
for such an article as this, but its importance is 
not fully realized. The one factor which would 
assure prompt recovery is the balancing of the 
Federal budget — in other words, the retire- 
ment of the Government from the field of 
magic. 


Securities 


N SPITE of the depressing political outlook, 
I the stock market behaves as though it were 
a market of accumulation. Successive items of 
bad news have failed to bring out stock in 
quantities. The volume dries up on recessions 
and tends to expand on rises. Perhaps the stock 
market is discounting the ultimate balancing of 
the budget, for business can not permanently 
improve until this has been accomplished. 


Inflation 


HE ratio of loans at the Federal Reserve 

Banks to deposits by member banks shows 
a degree of inflation. There was a comparable 
inflation in 1920, but at that time there was a 
shortage of funds in the hands of the general 
public. This is not the case at present, in fact 
never before have the customers of the member 
banks been so completely out of debt to their 
banks. So far it must be admitted that this in- 
flationary tendency has not been translated into 
commodity prices. It may to some extent ac- 
count for the strength in stocks. There is no 
doubt that the ground work has been laid for an 
extensive inflation. Perhaps this would be the 
easiest way out of our troubles. At any rate 
there is precedent for this method. 


(Construction 


N BOTH November and the early part of 
December, construction contract figures dis- 
closed an improvement. On a daily average 
. 4 . — 
basis, November showed an increase over Octo- 
ber, although there is normally a seasonal con- 
traction at this time. It is true that public works 


and utilities accounted for a large proportion of | 


the improvement, but there is no doubt that 
the construction outlook is brighter than it has 
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been at any time during the last two years. It 
may be that the irreducible minimum of con- 
struction has been reached. 


Railroads 


SURPRISINGLY large number of railroads 
A showed net earnings for October, 1932, 
in excess of those for the same month of 1931. 
The improvement continued in some cases into 
November. Railroad car loadings adjusted to 
seasonal fluctuations have shown much less 
shrinkage from the previous year than last sum- 
mer and spring. 

I think there is cause for a great deal of bull- 
ishness regarding the railroad situation. Man- 
agements have adjusted themselves, as far as 
they were able, to changed conditions. An out- 
standing example of improvement is the record 
of the Illinois Central. Net earnings are running 
consistently ahead of thosé of last year. Certain 
of the Illinois Central issues have unquestionable 
attraction as speculative media at this time, be- 
cause of the improved operating record and be- 
cause of the prospects of a pick-up in business 
next year in connection with the World’s Fair 
at Chicago. It is interesting to note that world 
fairs have in the past had a distinctly stimulating 
effect on business activity. 


Banking Situation 


HE banking situation continues to improve. 

All of the gold which was lost by this 
country during the raid on the dollar last year 
has returned. It is likely that some further gold 
will flow from France to our shores. Perhaps 
the greatest weakness in the banking picture is 
the huge amount of foreign credits held by the 
big New York banks. What they are worth 
nobody knows. The bankers were attracted by 
high interest rates to make these unfortunate 
commitments. Mr. Wiggin, the former presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank, is being sent 
abroad to see what he can do about them. Need- 
less to say, the bankers are eager to get the War 
debts out of the way, thereby increasing their 
chances of collecting. 


(ommodities 
SS prices have lost all of their 


autumn gain. Next to the balancing of the 
Federal budget, commodities present the most 
pressing economic problem of today. Fluctua- 
tion in steel unquestionably has a bad effect on 


the price structure of many commodities. A 
solution to the War debt dilemma would help 
this. Congress is undoubtedly going to suggest 
some panacea for the farm problem. Let us 
hope that it is more fortunate than the last one. 
None of those suggested so far have seemed to 
me to be sound. We are always trying to pull 
ourselves up by the boot-straps. 


Accounting 

HERE are fashions in corporate account- 
“ihe as there are in everything else. A 
balance sheet and earnings statement can be 
made to say almost anything which those 
who make it up desire. It is now the practice 
to mark down plant accounts and book value, 
to eliminate watery items from balance 
sheets. The net result of this is, of course, 
that earnings will appear a great deal better 
in the future than they did on an equal 
amount of business in the past. Such changes 
are not a sign of weakness but rather of 
alertness on the part of executives and direc- 
tors. Ultimately they will help the other fac- 
tors which are working for a rise in common 
stock prices. 


(Conclusion 


N SPITE of the disappointingly slow progress 
I on the important question of the balancing 
of the Federal budget, there is cause for more 
bullishness now than at any time during the 
last three years. The stock market is an im- 
portant barometer and its behavior during 
recent weeks has certainly been constructive. 
The next few months are months of normal 
seasonal activity. There is almost always a stock 
market rise and increase in industrial production 
during the early spring. The new Administra- 
tion will have power and unity. Prohibition, 
which has caused a great deal of harm, is un- 
questionably doomed. Business men have put 
their houses in order. The best evidence of this 
fact is the net earnings of the railroads. ‘The 
bond market, while sluggish, seems to have 
steadied at levels considerably higher than those 
of last summer. The banking situation is con- 
stantly improving. The banks will soon seek a 
higher rate on their idle funds and will inevi- 
tably bring money into business. They, too, are 
waiting for the budget to be balanced. Even 
this is likely to be accomplished in 1934. Prom- 
ise of progress will release much activity. 





The ‘Reader’s Turn 


cA Department of Comment and Controversy 


Inventors 
By Henry D. Hisparp 


N THE article on Racket Worship, in your 
December number, the author, with 
scant knowledge, classes high profits from 
patented articles as racket and, by inference, 
an inventor of a profitable invention as a 
racketeer. 

An inventor of an adopted and widely used 
invention who receives one per cent of the 
benefit accruing to humanity from its use is 
indeed fortunate. His associates, the public, 
and his competitors (the last named through 
piracy) get all the rest. 

The rewards of Bessemer for his invention 
of cheap steel, of Bell for the telephone and 
of Edison for the electric light and other 
things, though amounting to millions in each 
case, were far less than one per cent, perhaps 
not one hundredth part of that. An invention 
to obtain recognition and wide use must meet 
some human need or requirement at a sub- 
stantial saving to the consumer in cost or by 
better service. As most inventions pay noth- 
ing, the owner of one that does pay is en- 
titled to a large part of such saving. 

The great task of making a profit from an 
invention lies, not in conceiving and patent- 
ing it, but in the time, energy and money 
necessarily spent in developing, manufactur- 
ing, introducing and selling it. 


Re: Apéritif 
By James E. McAnprew 


np so the Review has entered the field as 
A a rival to the comic Sunday supple- 
ment. And next month, no doubt, you will go 
the kids one better than the can tied to the 
dog’s tail — and we shall all “die laughing” 
at the keenness, the pungency of your wif 
and the antics of the starving fools. 
Oh yes, you have squelched Technocracy 


— you have indeed solved the entire problem 
and banished all our cares and troubles. How 
proud, how satisfied you must be. What a 
help you are in a time of trouble. 


(Probably no apology would be considered 
adequate by Mr. McAndrew for the offense of 
not taking Technocracy seriously enough, so I 
merely append an account — gleaned from the 
Times of Fanuary 9 — of what happens to 
people who do. Valeska Becker placed in the 
collection at a meeting of the First Humanist 
Society in New York ber note for “twenty 
kilowatts of my energy in working for buman- 
ism.” Dr. Charles Francis Potter, bead of the 
society, having calculated that as equivalent to 


Sifteen horsepower, said: “I shall figure out 


xII 


bow much typing and general office work fificen 
horses could do, and then allow Miss Becker to 
work out ber contribution.” If Mr. McAndrew 
will acquire a mature rhinoceros to do bis 
housework, I promise unconditional conversion 
to Technocracy or anything else “constructive” 
be likes. W. A. D.) 
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VARIED OTHERS 


The Great Pyramid’s Prophecy Concerning the 
British Empire and America. By David Davidson. 
Illustrated. St. Petersburg, Florida: The Kingdom 
Press. Paper cover, with twelve plates, so¢. 


The author maintains that the Great Pyramid has a 
prophetic messrge specifically for our times, which 
reveals the meaning of various tendencies in present- 
day history. 


The Victorian Morality of Art. By Henry Ladd. New 

York: Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc. $3.00. 
A criti€al evaluation of Ruskin’s theory of art against 
the background of his times is presented in this volume, 
together with a discussion of his moral attitude com- 
pared with the Victorian and of his permanent 
contribution to esthetics. 
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